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Self-Education in Harvard College 


By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


In Addition to the Honor Course and the Tutorial System President 
Lowell Describes the Plan for Residential Houses. 


F late years there has been 
() much criticism of the Amer- 
ican college on the ground 
that undergraduates do not take their 
education seriously; that, with them, 
it is secondary to social and athletic 
interests—things in themselves good, 
but which should not overshadow the 
main object for which the colleges 
exist. This criticism has had too much 
foundation; and, if the desire of un- 
dergraduates for a sound education 
cannot be increased over what it has 
been, the American college, in spite of 
its present vogue, will not endure. 
Some universities have indeed pro- 
posed to give up the freshman and 
sophomore years, leaving them to 
junior colleges—in other words, to 
continuation secondary schools—de- 
voting the university to such studies 
as professional law and medicine, and 
to the graduate school, which is essen- 
tially a preparation for teaching and 
research in an academic career. 
Such a proposal is, virtually, to give 
up the American college as part of the 
university. No one should object to 
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it, least of all those of us who believe 
in experiments in education. For 
many, perhaps for most, young Amer- 
icans professional training had better 
begin at the close of secondary instruc- 
tion; but for those who expect to go 
far, to work in a large way, to live on 
a higher intellectual plane, this is not 
enough; nor is it in their case only a 
selfish ambition. For the country it 
is extremely important that as many 
of its citizens as possible be highly 
educated, possess the largeness of view 
that comes from familiarity with what 
men have done and thought, and what 
men are doing and thinking, what our 
complex civilization has become and 
how it came to pass. 

Much of this has no direct applica- 
tion to earning one’s daily bread. It 
belongs to the region of imponder- 
ables, which, however, largely deter- 
mine what a man is and what a nation 
will be. For want of a better name 
we will call it culture, or liberal edu- 
cation, but its very intangible quality 
renders it hard to explain to the young 
man with no specialized intellectual 
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ambition. Like an orchid in a green- 
house, it grows only in a congenial 
climate, that is, in an atmosphere 
adapted for its development. For 
this the American college exists, and 
some of us have supposed that its tem- 
perature may be raised and made more 
propitious. With that object we have 
at Harvard been trying various ex- 
periments, not believing that we have 
found the only means to the end, but 
hoping they point to one method of 
drawing nearer to the goal. 

Professional students have, as a 
rule, much more respect for high 
standing in their various schools than 
undergraduates have for rank in col- 
lege. No doubt, the latter varies in 
different colleges, but in general the 
statement is certainly true, especially 
where college and professional studies 
are sharply separated. This differ- 
ence in attitude between professional 
and academic students is largely due 
to the fact that young men think they 
see, and to some extent do see, a con- 
nection between excellence in the pro- 
fessional school and success in their 
future career, and do not see a con- 
nection between thorough training of 
the mind in college and success in life. 

Another reason may be found in 
the attitude of college professors 
themselves, who tend to be more in- 
terested in students proposing to 
make the subject taught their occupa- 
tion in life than in those using it to 
develop their minds for other lines of 
work. This is much less true in Eng- 
land, where there is no more interest 
in the candidate, say for litterae hu- 
maniores, who is looking forward to a 
classical academic career, than to an- 
other whose ambition is the bar, the 
bench, or public life. 
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A third cause is the general Ameri- 
can attitude, which delights to point 
out how small was Lincoln’s school- 
ing, how little scholarship is worth, 
and how in later life the sport passes 
the grind. With the growing com- 
plexity and competition in American 
business life, with statistical studies, 
like that of Mr. Walter Gifford on the 
“Relation of Rank in College and Sal- 
aries in the American Bell Telephone 
Company,” this attitude is tending to 
fade. It is indeed common to assign 
as a fourth reason for the lack of re- 
spect for excellence in college, the so- 
cial prominence of athletes; but one 
may doubt whether this is as impor- 
tant as it seems. The front pages of 
our newspapers are filled with de- 
scriptions of sporting events of all 
sorts and the victorious are popular 
heroes, but this has no effect in deter- 
ring men from more serious pursuits. 


O lay the foundation for what I 

have to say, I must assume three 
propositions: First, that all true educa- 
tion in college is self-education; and, 
therefore, the student must be induced 
to desire to make an effort, and a 
strenuous effort. Second, interest 
comes from doing, rather than doing 
from interest; and therefore, if men 
can be induced to make the effort, the 
desire will be created or strengthened. 
Third, that, with some notable excep- 
tions, men in the main act less from 
individual impulse than from mass 
impulse, that is, they do what others 
do, or what others respect and admire. 
Therefore we should seek to create a 
favorable environment; and one of 
the elements of this is competition, 
and a competition in something that 
men feel to be a real test of qualities 
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worth having. Hence it is an ad- 
vantage to have everyone compete in 
something which is regarded by them 
as a test of real ability. These three 
principles are mutually supplemen- 
tary, and I shall try to illustrate, not 
to demonstrate, them; for that there 
is not space enough in a paper of this 
length. 

The blight of American education 
is working for near objectives and 
scoring them off when attained, a 
tendency encouraged by the system of 
courses and counting of credits. The 
aim or goal should be as remote as 
possible, consistently with its being 
not so far off that thought of it can 
be postponed for the present. With 
that idea we require for graduation a 
general examination on a relatively 
wide field. 


This is done in a number of colleges 


- for a small part of the students under 


the name of honor courses—a term 
that needs some explanation because 
its various meanings are commonly 
confused. The words “honor stu- 
dents” or “honor courses” are used to 
signify either the completion of col- 
lege work with distinguished excel- 
lence, or some unusual method of do- 
ing it, such as freedom of attendance 
at lectures, permitting men*to study 
by themselves with the aid of a tutor, 
and often requiring a special examina- 
tion. When a college states that a 
certain percentage of its students are 
taking honor courses, this does not 
mean that they are all doing distin- 
guished work therein. The term 
comes from the Honor Schools at Ox- 
ford and the Triposes in Cambridge 
Where there are honor and pass de- 
grees with different curricula, but the 
honor degree does not necessarily 


signify distinguished accomplishment. 
At Oxford, indeed, the fourth grade 
of honors means no higher grade of 
work than a pass. It denotes a dif- 
ferent curriculum, and the statement 
that Balliol College, for example, will 
receive only men who go in for hon- 
ors means that all its undergraduates 
are pursuing the honor courses—not 
that they are all doing so with excel- 
lence. Now, as in Balliol, every un- 
dergraduate at Harvard must take an 
honor course, except those concen- 
trating in chemistry, a department 
which has not yet adopted the plan, 
but this does not mean that they all 
do it with distinction. Only to those 
who do so do we give honors. These 
may be said to correspond to the first, 
second, and part of the third classes 
of honors at Oxford, not to the rest of 
the third, or the fourth, or the pass 
degree. It may be noted that the pro- 
portion of students at Oxford taking 
an honor curriculum has in the last 
twenty-five years increased from about 
25 per cent to 75 per cent of the stu- 
dents, and there has been some talk 
of abolishing the pass degree alto- 
gether. 


HE honor course at Harvard in- 

volves for graduation a general 
examination on a fairly wide field of 
the student’s choice, which covers 
ground not included in any courses 
he has taken, or even in any given by 
the Department. Every year about 
7 per cent of the men whose records 
in courses have been satisfactory fail 
to pass this examination. To guide 
and aid him toward this test as well 
as to train him to educate himself, the 
student has the benefit of a tutor after 
his freshman year. Now, as already 
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pointed out, substantially all our men 
are required to take the honor course. 
That is done on the principle, already 
stated, that a competition is more re- 
spected where everyone takes part, if, 
as in the case of the general examina- 
tion, it is regarded by the students 
themselves, as a measure of ability to 
use and co-ordinate knowledge; 
whereas marks in courses are, or are 
believed by students to be, much more 
tests of diligence and memory than of 
real capacity. 

In setting up such a_ university 
honor course, with the general exam- 
ination as its goal, we do not propose 
to give up the usual American system 
of courses of instruction followed by 
examinations and graded marks. 
These can and do greatly stimulate 
the student, and they bring him into 
contact with a number of teachers, 
while no pure tutorial system can 
bring him into close contact with more 
than a small number, usually one or 
two; and each contact means the pos- 
sibility of additional stimulus. Courses 
and tutors are, we believe, better than 
either alone, provided there is a gen- 
eral examination on a large subject as 
the final goal. 


NOTHER factor at Harvard has 
been the tutor, and again one 
must explain that this is not an office 
but a function. The tutor may and 
does have every grade in the academic 
scale, from instructor to full profes- 
sor, and many men are giving some 
courses and doing some tutoring—a 
most desirable thing. The tutor 
comes into a closer personal contact 
with his pupil than the teacher of a 
course can fully attain, and hence he 
induces the pupil to read for himself, 
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to discuss what he has read, to form 
opinions of his own, to take an interest 
in the subject for himself, to master it, 
with a view to a distant goal, not to 
an examination at the end of the half- 
year or year after which the subject 
may be dismissed. If the man has 
good native ability, the tutor urges 
him to try for distinction, and with 
that object to write a thesis on his own 
research. But the tutor would be of 
comparatively small use, and it has 
been so proved, without a final gen- 
eral examination on a relatively wide 
field. Football would be an insipid 
affair without goal posts or touch- 
downs. That the tutor stimulates in- 
terest, that the conference with him 
is often exhilarating, experience has 
shown. 

Still another factor, adopted only a 
couple of years ago, is that of the 
reading periods, when twice in the 
year for three or four weeks at a time 
courses and lectures cease and the stu- 
dent is required to read on his own 
account. These periods come after 
the student has made as much ac- 
quaintance as may be with the sub- 
jects he is studying, in order that he 
may read by himself intelligently, 
and hence they come at the end of the 
two terms. This brings them just 
before the semi-annual and final ex- 
aminations in courses; but their object 
is by no means a preparation for those 
examinations, or a review; nor are 
they in general so used. Of course, I 
do not say that the weaker men may 
not so employ them to some extent, 
but that is not their object or their 
main use. New matter in the form of 
books to be read is given out, varying 
much with each student, and he is to 
do this work by himself, again with a 
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view to self-education. Naturally 
such a plan can be applied only to men 
with a certain maturity, and hence it 
is not assigned to Freshmen nor used 
in the elementary courses. In fact, 
Freshmen in American colleges are 
not sufficiently prepared for work of 
4 university character, and, therefore, 
with us they do not study with tutors 
or work toward a general examina- 
tion. Most colleges with honor 
courses begin them only after the first 
two years; but we have thought that 
by means of entrance examinations 
and of pushing the Freshmen hard— 


at the cost of many dropped—we can 


get them to the point of beginning 
university methods of work in a 
single year. This is an experiment 
which, if it succeeds, is worthwhile, 
for three years of university methods 
are better than two. 


UCH is the background, or foun- 

dation, for the plan for residential 
Houses; and, in fact, long as this plan 
has been discussed, great as its ad- 
vantages may be, it is doubtful 
whether we should have been wise in 
adopting it without that foundation 
solidly laid. A college generation is 
only four years; or rather, the whole 
population changes in that time; and 
one is constantly amused by the im- 
pression of undergraduates that some 
custom ought not to be reversed be- 
cause it is believed by them to be of 
immemorial age, when it has, in fact, 
been in existence only half a dozen 
years. . The shortness of generations 
enables a custom to be securely estab- 
lished in a few years. The general 
examination and the tutorial system, 
for example, have now been in use 
with us so long that the memory of 


students runneth not to the contrary. 
These things are now almost a vener- 
able tradition, institutions inseparable 
from the oldest university in the 
country, and the reading periods are 
rapidly acquiring the same antiquity. 
If they continue to work well, no un- 
dergraduate who enters the first two 
Houses, and has not dropped a class, 
will have been in college when they 
were not in full use. 

The effects of the foundation laid 
can easily be exaggerated; but it has 
certainly extended the conception that 
the object of college is to develop the 
capacity of the student to use his own 
mind, that is, self-education under 
guidance, as compared with getting 
through the courses required for a de- 
gree. Not unnaturally this is reflected 
in the. increased number who strive to 
graduate with distinction. It has also 
brought a larger sense of the personal 
interest taken in the student, for the 
tutor comes into contact with him as 
a friend, and, as a whole, not merely 
in what he is doing in a particular 
course. It has made the Seniors a 
serious body. For them the great and 
final test is near at hand. If they are 
doubtful of passing, they are earnestly 
at work; if seeking distinction, they 
are still more so. Such an attitude on 
the part of the Seniors must be borne 
in mind in considering the value of 
lodging the three upper classes to- 
gether in the communities we have 
termed Houses, for the Seniors have 
more influence on the Juniors and 
Sophomores than these younger men 
have on them. 

Substantial as the foundation may 
be, the Houses could not have been 
built thereon had it not been for the 
fact that Mr. Edward S. Harkness, 
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quite unaware of our visions for the 
future, formed the opinion that a sub- 
division of a large American college 
on such lines would tend to solve 
many of its problems. He magnani- 
mously offered to defray the cost in- 
volved, and he found at Harvard an 
enthusiastic welcome to his ideas. 

The Houses are to be residential 
units. The courses of instruction, the 
requirements for a degree, the exam- 
inations, the college discipline outside 
of good order in the House, will be, 
as before, under the Faculty. So will 
the work of the tutors, for although 
this will be done as far as possible in 
the Houses, its nature and quality will 
remain under the supervision of the 
body of tutors for the department or 
division concerned. Nevertheless, the 
relation of the tutor to his pupil will 
be closer than ever, because, if unmar- 
ried, he will live and commonly take 
his meals in the same House as the 
pupil wherever that can be arranged; 
and if he lives with his family else- 
where he will have his room in the 
House, be a member of it, and ex- 
pected to take a reasonable number of 
meals there. Of course this will not 
be always possible, for each House 
cannot contain tutors on every subject. 
But it will be true in a large number 
of cases; and the tutors connected 
with the House will be one of the ties 
that bind the community there to- 
gether into an academic unity. Some- 
thing will also be gained by attaching 
to each House a few professors who 
do not tutor, but will give it their sup- 
port and be occasionally present at its 
table. 

While the Houses ought not to be 
in all respects exactly alike, or pre- 
cisely of the same size, they should in 
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general be formed on a similar pat- 
tern. It is intended, therefore, that 
each should contain two hundred and 
fifty undergraduates, more or less, 
about equally divided among the 
three upper classes. They will be ad- 
mitted to the House as Sophomores, 
and, although a transfer to another 
House for proper reasons may not be 
excluded, they will normally make 
it their home throughout the rest of 
their college course. They will be re- 
quired to take, or rather to pay for— 
a less objectionable way of attaining 
the same practical result—a certain 
number of meals in the dining-room 
every week. Each of them will have 
his own bedroom and study, or share 
the study with a chum. 


HE crucial point is the selection 

of the students for each House. 
No college in the country, perhaps in 
the world, has a larger variety of un- 
dergraduates, coming from more dif- 
ferent kinds of schools, than Harvard. 
This renders the selection for each 
House more difficult, and at the same 
time offers a remarkable opportunity 
if successfully accomplished. More 
than a score of years ago, when Wood- 
row Wilson was planning as President 
of Princeton a division of the college 
into “Quads,” as he called them, the 
writer asked him whether he proposed 
to allow the students to select their 
Quads, or compel them to go where 
he assigned them. He replied that 
they should not give up the power of 
compulsion. That was, in fact, the 
great dilemma in the plan, for if the 
boys on entering college were per- 
mitted to choose their Quads, those 
from the same school would all want 
to go together, or at least they would 
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go with others from the same type of 
school and similar home surround- 
ings. The result would be a segrega- 
tion on a very unfortunate basis. If, 
on the other hand, they were com- 
pelled to go into Quads with few 
friends, and many strangers whom 
they supposed uncongenial, they 
would be likely to resent it, and to 
prefer some other college where the 
system did not exist. To us it seemed 
that such a compulsory mixing for a 
single year would not be resented, 
that it would be regarded very differ- 
ently from an arbitrary assortment for 
the whole college course, and that at 
the end of that year many new at- 
tachments would have been formed 
among men who'in a large college 
would not otherwise meet. That was 
the original motive for the Freshman 
Halls. Both of these anticipations 
have proved true. There has been no 
resentment at the compulsory assign- 
ment to the several Freshman Halls, 
although the policy of dividing those 
coming from the same school among 
different halls has been steadily pur- 
sued; while the formation of new 
friendships, the enlargement of social] 
relations, has been notable. 

At the time these Halls were pro- 
jected the question of dividing the 
college into residential groups was as 
yet remote, but quite apart from such 
an ultimate object it was felt that 
to treat the Freshmen in this way 
had merits which made it eminently 
worth while, and the Halls were built. 
Now they can also serve the purpose 
for which they were first conceived, 
and there is all the more reason 
why separate halls for the Freshmen 
should be retained. This is contrary 
to the views of some good friends, 


who do not appreciate the obstacles to 
be surmounted in carrying out the 
House plan, and urge that it would 
be better to include the Freshmen in 
them. What may be possible at some 
future time, when the system has been 
so long in use as to create a firm tra- 
dition in the minds of prospective 
students, of their parents, and of 
headmasters of schools, is a different 
question. 





») ACH House is intended to com- 

prise, as nearly as may be, a 
cross-section of the whole residential 
membership of the college, to be se- 
lected by the Masters and their as- 
sistants from the applicants. I say 
from the applicants because there 
seems at present little doubt that for 
the two new Houses, to be finished in 
September, 1930, there will be more 
than applicants enough of all kinds; 
and when the plan is complete stu- 
dents are unlikely to want to be left 
out of a system substantially universai. 
I should add that the applications may 
be made individually or in groups of 
moderate size. 

Naturally much will depend upon 
the personal qualities of the Masters; 
upon their judgment, tact, and fore- 
thought, both in selecting a body of 
members that will combine many dif- 
ferent types, yet make a harmonious 
whole, and in imparting a wholesome 
and vigorous life to the House. In 
so doing they will derive much help 
from the upper classmen, and espe- 
cially the Seniors, who will be able to 
promote enduring traditions and a 
sound corporate spirit. For this pur- 
pose it is important that, while there 
should be a keen sense of competition 
between the student bodies in the 
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Houses in all worthy directions, the 
Masters should conduct them in co- 
operation for the common welfare of 
the college as a whole. Therein lies 
an advantage of this plan over that of 
the colleges in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, which are distinct corporations 
with separate endowments and almost 
wholly independent in management; 
whereas our Houses will be absolutely 
under the ultimate control of the Uni- 
versity authorities—no small restraint 
on selfishness or somnolence. 


KEEN sense of competition 

within these limits is, indeed, 
one of the vital elements in the plan as 
a stimulus to exertion. Intramural 
athletics will certainly be aided by the 
House plan. Each of them will have 
one or more crews on the river and its 
teams in other sports; thereby enlarg- 
ing the number of men taking part, 
and ambitious to take part, in a match, 
and promoting the aim of physical cul- 
ture for all. Each House, and espe- 
cially the Master and tutors therein, 
will also desire to excel in the number 
of distinctions won by its members at 
graduation, thus bringing in some- 
thing of a corporate or team element, 
instead of a personal one, in the striv- 
ing for honors. Some years ago an 
athlete in an American college, whose 
marks did not justify his remaining 
there, expostulated with the President 
on the ground that he had been work- 
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ing for the college, whereas the high 
scholars had been working for their 
own personal benefit alone. A method 
whereby the glory of distinction re- 
dounds to the community as well as 
to the individual provides an incentive 
to which youth is distinctly suscepti- 
ble, as was shown by the widespread 
interest in the prize offered by my 
sister, Mrs. William L. Putnam, for 
an intercollegiate contest; which took 
the form of a competition with Yale 
in an examination on English litera- 
ture in the spring of 1928. 

This paper is an attempt to set forth 
two things: one is what we are trying 
to do with the college, the other that 
the House Plan is not a separate de- 
parture in a new direction but a fur- 
ther step in the direction in which we 
have been striving to move, a capping 
stone, it has been said, to a policy. 
The object sought is self-education, 
the development of the faculties of 
each individual to the utmost by his 
own conscious effort. The four years 
of the college should be the period of 
entering into the life of the higher 
realms of thought, tastes, interests, 
and aspirations; the time for visions 
that never thereafter quite fade away. 
To that we believe the Houses can 
contribute by furnishing both oppor- 
tunity and incentive. This is, of 
course, an experiment, and the mo- 
tive force of experiments is enthusi- 
asm and faith. 
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Propaganda and Leisure Reading 


By DOUGLAS WAPLES 


A Method by Which to Identify and Offset Propaganda 
in Students’ Leisure Reading 


ARIOUS scholarly attempts 

to define propaganda have not 

gone far beyond the statement 
that propaganda is “selected evidence.” 
That is, the difference between prop- 
aganda and truth is the difference be- 
tween a part and the whole of the 
pertinent facts. Various minority 
groups, ranging from super-patriots 
to power-trusts, have been accused of 
using devious means to secure the 
adoption of elementary- and high- 
school textbooks in which their inter- 
ests are somewhat glorified. But much 
less attention has been paid to propa- 
ganda on the collegiate level, doubt- 
less on the assumption that the stu- 
dents can recognize it as such and 
therefore can beware. 

The weakness of any such assump- 
tion is apparent in the typical under- 
graduate’s preference for what is 
interestingly presented as distinct 
from what is demonstrably true. 
Appeals to group loyalties and to 
group prejudices are proverbially 
effective. The curricula of the Amer- 
ican college have accordingly attempt- 
ed, by prescribing varied programs for 
the junior-college classes and by other 
means, to present subjects as wholes, 
to teach the importance of checking 
the completeness and validity of 
sources, and to develop a critical atti- 
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tude toward conclusions based upon 
unreliable data. 

Authorities on the collegiate cur- 
riculum are hard at work on this 
major problem of giving the student 
an adequate perspective. Hence the 
danger is less that students will be 
misled by propaganda in respect to 
matters which are covered by system- 
atic courses of instruction than in re- 
spect to matters not so covered. Many 
significant problems confronting the 
college student are not treated by sys- 
tematic courses simply because the 
problems have no departmental classi- 
fication; for example, sex, militarism, 
crime, business ethics, and personal 
ideals. The student’s equipment for 
dealing with such problems consists of 
information obtained from entirely 
casual sources such as early home in- 
fluences, conversation with other stu- 
dents, and media like popular litera- 
ture, the theater, and motion pictures 
which no one can escape. Here propa- 
ganda is most insidious and effective, 
since from these sources the under- 
graduate obtains only what is interest- 
ing, and this presumably falls consid- 
erably short of the whole truth. It 
is here also that the most deliberate 
attempts are made to restrict the sup- 
ply of reading-matter within certain 
social and political limits—by city 
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police officials who censor plays, cus- 
toms and police officials who censor 
books, state commissions that censor 
films, and legislators who seek to re- 
strict college teaching in certain fields. 

If the foregoing remarks are 
accepted as plausible, it follows that 
investigators concerned with the extent 
of the elements of propaganda in the 
leisure reading of students have two 
questions to answer. The first ques- 
tion is, How uniformly are the differ- 
ent elements of any given problem 
emphasized by the casual sources of 
information upon the problem? That 
is, Are certain elements more fre- 
quently presented in novels, plays, 
films, and the like merely because they 
are more interesting, or do all ele- 
ments receive about the same em- 
phasis? If only a few elements are 
emphasized by such media to the ex- 
clusion of the rest, we have, by hy- 
pothesis, clear evidence of propaganda. 

The second question is, How shall 
the student’s perspective be corrected 
if it should be found that his attitude 
toward the given problem reflects the 
biased or limited view of the sources 
from which his information comes? 
Each question will be briefly discussed 
in turn. 

With regard to the first question, 
Do popular sources of information tell 
the whole story? certain illustrative 
data are available which, as far as they 
go, are somewhat reassuring. The 
evidence was originally gathered in 
connection with a protest raised at the 
University of Missouri against certain 
items of a questionnaire addressed to 
students under the direction of in- 
structors in ‘social psychology. Those 
voicing the protest claimed that the 
questionnaire tended to disrupt stu- 
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dents’ morals, since except for such 
suggestions the students would not 
know the situations existed. This con- 
stituted a direct attack upon academic 
freedom in the study of social prob- 
lems, based on the obscurantist prin- 
ciple of “where ignorance is bliss.” An 
effort was accordingly made to dis- 
cover whether the particular situations 
objected to were presented by films, 
plays, and novels which to some extent 
reach every university student; also, 
if the situations were so presented, to 
determine how frequently they appear 
as compared with other situations in- 
volving sex relations.’ 


HREE sources were examined in 

order to identify types of sex 
situations presented in plays, novels, 
and moving pictures, respectively. 
The plays were analyzed by means of 
The Best American Plays of 1927-28, 
and of 1928-29, edited by Burns Man- 
tle, which in addition to the ten “best” 
plays of the year also contain short 
synopses of all plays produced in New 
York during the two seasons. The 
novels studied were those contained in 
the Book Review Digest for the two 
years 1927 and 1928. The films were 
analyzed from the plots which ap- 
peared as synopses in the Photoplay 
Magazine for the year 1918-19. This 
year was chosen to offset the possible 
criticism that present conditions might 
not represent normal trends over’a 
period of years. 

The plays represented in the Best 
American Plays numbered 212 and 
209 in the two volumes. These were 
analyzed as far as the brief summaries 


1The data herein described were collected by 
Ernest W. Lundeen, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CLASSIFICATION OF SEX SITUATIONS 
BY TYPE 
Plays | Novels | Films 
Type Situations 1928 1928 1918 Totals 
(266) (226) | (122) (614) 
(1) (2) | (8) | (4) ! (65) 
Unconventional 
Unfaithfulness .. 2.) 8 | Mea + 
Divorce ........ - 3 6 | 2 | a 
Extra-marital rela- | | | 

Sees i ere | 1 | 4 
Seduction ...... 4 | 2 6 | 4 
Illegitimate chil- | | | 

BE oot tach. 5 2 | 2 | 3 
Premarital 

relations ..... es 2 -_ 3 
Interracial rela- | 

BR 5 ois ass 1 2. wl + | 2 
Cohabitation .... 1 2 1 2 2 
Promiscuity ..... 1 <a ae 2 
Social ostracism . 1 1 | 2 | 1 
es 1 1 | i 1 
Abduction ...... 7 rere + | 1 
Secret marriage . 1 | 1 2 1 
RES Toca eet b-5 0 60 x see | rea 2... te | 1 

Totals ....... 23 | 38 | 30 | 33 

Conventional 
eee 22 .m | 2 ).a 
Conventional mar- | 

MTs 3 een ai ae Fe F =. 
Chivalry ....... Sane re 

Totals ....... 30 | 30 | 40 | 33 

Unclassified 
Marital unhappi- 

NG 5 Sate artes oA Bint a 9 
Love tragedy ... | 6 ae 3 2 | 5 
Broken engage- | | 

 . pe5 see | 4 4 | 3 | + 
Flirtation ...... 3 4 | 1 3 
Relatives’ | 

interference 3 | O, be wsees | 3 
Jealousy ....... + 1 2 2 
ME . owedovss a BS ee © | 2 2 
Vamping ....... 3 1 | 5 2 
Reformation fol- | 

lowing sex ir- | 

regularity .... | 3 1 + 
Domestic misun- 

derstanding ... 2 2 2 2 

elegy ice 42 32 30 34 

Grand totals 100 100 100 100 

















of the plots permitted, and 26 differ- 
ent typical situations were identified. 
The novels published during the year 
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1927 were similarly analyzed and 
classified by an experienced circulation 
librarian who had previously read 
them all with the result that only one 
typical situation was discovered which 
had not been found in the plays. The 
moving-picture stories were similarly 
treated, but no new typical situations 
were found. 


SSUMING that the frequency 
with which each of the twenty- 
seven typical situations appears in the 
sources is a reliable measure of the 
impression it makes on the popular 
mind, the data are significant. Errors 
in classifying the specific situations by 
type were avoided by using as criteria 
the definitions of each phrase given in 
Webster’s Dictionary. These were 
used to distinguish the types shown in 
Table I, and the classifications were 
independently checked by two exper- 
ienced library classifiers. 

The sex situations for which fre- 
quencies are shown in the table are 
not, of course, the only situations 
found in the plays, novels, and films 
examined. If we confine the data to 
the output for one year to facilitate 
comparison, the figures are, for 212 
plays produced in one season, 302 situ- 
ations of which 266, or 88 per cent, 
involve sex and 36, or 12 per cent, do 
not. In 152 novels published in the 
same year, 234 typical situations were 
listed of which all but eight involved 
sex. The plot synopses of 208 films, 
released ten years before (1918-19) 
showed 122 films mainly concerned 
with sex relations, or 58 per cent. In 
so far as these data are comparable, it 
is evident that emphasis on sex has 
increased during the decade and that 
the novel is far more closely restricted 
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to sex than is either the current play or 
the film of 1919. Comparisons be- 
tween the films of 1919 and of 1929 
are at present being made. 

The five situations—unfaithfulness, 
divorce, extra-marital relations, pre- 
marital relations, promiscuity—are 
those against which the protest was 
made when they appeared in a ques- 
tionnaire addressed to students at the 
University of Missouri. It is inter- 
esting to note, if one refers to the last 
column of Table I, that all but one of 
the five are above the median for fre- 
quency of appearance in current nov- 
els, plays, and films. That is, the 
situations which the investigators were 
accused of putting into the students’ 
minds are more frequently discussed 
in plays, novels, and films than the 
other unconventional situations. 

It is probably unnecessary and un- 
safe to attempt here to interpret the 
implications of the data. On the sur- 
face it is clear that the typical situa- 
tions are reasonably complete as a pic- 
ture of significant sex situations. It is 
also striking that the total percentages 
shown in the last column for uncon- 
ventional and conventional situations 
are the same (33 per cent). 

An important deficiency in the data 
from the point of view of practical 
applications is the omission of the 
short-story magazine as an additional 
source. This source was omitted both 
because there is no representative col- 
lection of such material for ready 
sampling, and also because a brief ex- 
amination of typical magazines sug- 
gested that a classification of their con- 
tents by type might be misleading 
when compared with the other sources. 
The lure of gutter literature seems to 
consist rather in the suggestiveness 
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with which all sex situations are de- 
scribed than in the types of situation 
themselves. The story magazine 
should be examined, however, before 
the total percentages are accepted as 
representative, if only because story 
magazines are more easily accessible 
than either plays, novels, or films. 

Of the three sources examined, it is 
in the novels only that the typical sit- 
uations contrary to the conventions of 
monogamy and conjugal fidelity out- 
number the situations consistent with 
such conventiois. The percentages 
shown for plays are perhaps the most 
interesting of any. Generalizations of 
the sort so frequently heard in rural 
communities to the effect that plays on 
the New York stage are mostly im- 
moral, are thus definitely discredited 
if the 1927-28 plays be accepted as 
typical. The situations in accord with 
the mores set forth by codes of church 
and state are slightly more empha- 
sized than those opposed. 


ENCE it appears that popular 
sources of information, as rep- 
resented by the three sources exam- 
ined, come reasonably close to giving a 
complete picture of sex in its super- 
ficial aspects. There is consequently 
no evidence of propaganda at work 
upon the general reader which tends 
to play up certain aspects at the ex- 
pense of others equally interesting. 
Other data in the writer’s possession, 
based upon articles in non-fiction per- 
iodicals, indicate that non-fiction, as 
one would expect, represents estab- 
lished fact with far greater complete- 
ness than fiction. 
As far as the foregoing applies to 
the leisure reading of students in col- 
lege, there is no reason whatever, of 
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course, for assuming that what is true 
of the discussions of sex in plays, nov- 
els, and films is also true of the dis- 
cussions of other significant problems 
which are not directly dealt with by 
collegiate courses. If popular presen- 
tations of American business ethics 
were to be similarly studied, it might 
become evident that the more ro- 
mantic elements—cleverness in keep- 
ing within the law, “hard-boiledness,” 
“super-salesmanship,” and the cult of 
big business—are exploited at the ex- 
pense of the more sober elements, such 
as the golden rule, social welfare, 
political integrity, honest advertising, 
and thrift. Yet the same method used 
to analyze the sex situations may be 
applied to other problems of similar 
scope. This consists in itemizing the 
typical situations found in each of the 
popular media, classifying them, and 
counting the frequencies. The results 
will presumably be accurate enough to 
indicate any serious omissions that 
need to be supplied by less exciting, 
though more trustworthy, evidence. 


HIS brings us to the second ques- 

tion to be answered if the college 
undertakes to protect its students from 
propaganda directed at the general 
reader by such media as have been 
mentioned, In approaching this ques- 
tion it is altogether essential, of course, 
that the objective be to present all 
sides of the given question. Any at- 
tempt to launch counter-propaganda 
or to point out the superiority of a 
different point of view is likely to 
create suspicion and to-defeat the pur- 
pose as far as the students’ training is 
concerned, however legitimate such 
steering may be in systematic instruc- 
tion. The only safe assumption is that 
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students should have access to all 
points of view. 

When approached from this point, 
the problem of supplying deficiencies 
in the information obtained by stu- 
dents from casual sources is almost en- 
tirely a problem of providing material 
for the students’ leisure reading. It 
is thus a problem for college librarians 
to take seriously. Since the students’ 
leisure reading is everybody’s business 
and hence no one’s responsibility in 
the prevailing academic organization, 
there is no reason to suppose that the 
logical solution to the problem has 
ever been attempted. Such a solution 
would consist of three steps: first, pre- 
paring through faculty co- -operation a 
list of the personal and social issues 
that immediately concern students and 
which are not specifically treated by 
one department; second, analyzing 
the elements of each issue as presented 
in popular media—plays, novels, 
story magazines, films, and radio— 
to determine the relative emphasis 
given to each element with a view to 
selecting the elements omitted or in- 
sufficiently or improperly represented ; 
and third, providing on display 
shelves in students’ reading rooms or 
the college library such fiction or in- 
teresting non-fiction as may be found 
to present such elements adequately. 
Commercialized exploitation of half- 
truths contains its own antidote when 
all half-truths are exploited. Hence 
efforts by authorities of the college to 
provide all the interesting material 
available on such issues are perhaps 
more effective than efforts to teach the 
whole truth by means of abstract prin- 
ciples, when either method is applied 
separately. In the ideal solution, of 
course, the two are combined. 
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Remaking the Psychology Curriculum 
By M. E. HAGGERTY 


A Scheme for Devising a Curriculum by Consensus of Experts 
Is Here Described. 


ODERN life has put a heavy 
| \ | strain upon the collegiate 
curriculum which is derived 


largely from two factors, the expan- 
sion of human knowledge and the 
presence in college of sizable groups 
of students with specialized intellec- 
tual and vocational interests. Under 
the stress of these two forces the tra- 
ditional curriculum of the American 
college has gradually, though slowly, 
surrendered ground. Even the 
wonted names of courses are fre- 
quently but masks behind which pa- 
rades a highly altered instructional 
content. In other cases current courses 
and curricula represent an intrusion 
of entirely new material into the tra- 
ditional program at times so unlike 
the old in nature and purpose as seem- 
ingly to transform the college of lib- 
eral arts itself. 

The assault of the new world upon 
the college has been irresistible, even 
brutal at times, and some fine values 
may have been sacrificed in the ex- 
cesses of revolutionary changes. Much 
to the bewilderment of collegiate 
authorities and educational philoso- 
phers the process is neither ended 
nor even in the way of abatement. 
For the most part it proceeds without 
formulated method or clear purpose. 
Unless we are to surrender to con- 
fusion, some plan of evolving and ad- 
justing the curriculum must be made. 
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One such method, that of activity 
analysis, has recently been used. In 
esssence this method starts with the 
occupation, the task or the job, and 
seeks to determine the skills and 
knowledges necessary to its pursuit. 
From this determination the move- 
ment is backward to the training pro- 
gram, to the curriculum, with long 
lists of prerequisite courses. Taken 
quite generally this is an ancient 
method of curricular construction; its 
more precise formulation is recent and 
has occurred in the distinctly voca- 
tional fields such as the industrial oc- 
cupations. The developments of the 
curriculum at Stephens College and 
the lists of teachers’ traits and activi- 
ties found in the Commonwealth 
T eacher-Training Study by Charters 
and Waples are examples of its use 
at the collegiate level. 

Opposed to occupational analysis as 
a method of procedure is that of sub- 
ject-matter analysis. While the for- 
mer works backward from the end 
result, the latter moves forward from 
the vantage of available knowledge 
logically arranged. This, too, is an 
ancient method of making curricula, 
but the abundance of current knowl- 
edge and the specialized character of 
much of it set tasks of new and greater 
difficulty. If this method is to con- 
tinue usable, it must be refined and 
adapted to the more complex condi- 
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tions created by the greatly increased 
amount of instructional material in 
practically every collegiate subject. 

By way of illustration an initial at- 
tempt at such refinement will be here 
described for psychology, one of the 
newer disciplines of the collegiate cur- 
riculum. Almost any discussion of 
desirable course content in psychol- 
ogy, as, for example, the content of 
a beginning course, or the content of 
educational psychology, quickly re- 
veals the need for some technique to 
objectify such content and to make 
possible the formulation of a consen- 
sus which in the present stage of edu- 
cational theory and practice is a chief 
means for determining satisfactory 
curricular content. It was with the 
intent of providing one such technique 
for curricular investigation that the 
writer undertook to arrange a compre- 
hensive check list of items in psychol- 
ogy which is now available in printed 
form. 


IFFERENT methods may be 

employed in the preparation of 
a checking list. In the present case, 
the first step was to examine the index 
of Woodworth’s Psychology. Each 
item given in this index was written 
separately on a slip of paper, and the 
text of the book was then studied to 
gain some information concerning the 
adequacy of the topical index. In- 
dexes differ greatly from book to 
book: in some cases the index is a 
fairly adequate summary of all the 
topics treated in the text; in others 
only major topics are covered; while 
in a few cases, the index is so poorly 
compiled that it gives an inadequate 


* Haggerty, M. E. Topics in Psychology. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1929. 


picture of the text. However, this 
method was continued with each of 
twelve other texts. 

The items thus derived were then 
arranged under certain general head- 
ings. An attempt was first made to 
use the general headings of Wood- 
worth’s Psychology. This proved 
unsatisfactory, and after a number of 
other efforts the decision to use the 
general headings employed in Psycho- 
logical Abstracts was finally made. 
When this arrangement was made it 
was apparent that certain important 
fields of psychology were inadequately 
represented in the list—notably ani- 
mal behavior, mental abnormalities, 
social |phenomena. Texts in these 
fields were, therefore, used to supple- 
ment the inadequacies of the original 
list. In the end, twenty-two texts 
were used, and a total of more than 
sixteen hundred items were thus de- 
rived. Although it was recognized 
that the list was incomplete and also 
inadequately classified, the items ar- 
ranged were printed for trial and for 
immediate use in certain local studies. 
This check list was used as a basis for 
discussions and correspondence with 
teachers of psychology and was em- 
ployed in several preliminary investi- 
gations. 

A critical study of the printed list 
of items derived from the twenty-two 
texts revealed various lacunae, some 
doubtful classifications, and a number 
of errors. In the revision the attempt 
was made to correct these defects. Ad- 
ditional texts were examined; in the 
end more than fifty texts and treatises 
were consulted or studied. The re- 
sult was a considerable augmentation 
of the number of items, for the final 
printing included more than two thou- 
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sand eight hundred. Rearrangement 
of some items originally included and 
rejection of others seemed necessary. 
With these changes, the list was print- 
ed in a booklet of 86 pages. A portion 
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if needed. The directions, however, 
for the type of checking to be used in 
any particular problem must be sup- 
plied. The results will be satisfactory 
largely to the degree to which objec- 
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Figure 1. The portion of a sample page 


of a sample page is shown in Figure 1. 
The column of numbers just outside 
the table indicates the system of num- 
bering employed. 

The list of items is so arranged that 
eight checking columns are available 


tive responses to directions are pos- 
sible. Thus, if the direction is “Re- 
cord the number of words used by 
James in treating of each topic,” it is 
possible to make a mathematically 
correct response that is completely ob- 
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jective, though such a response would 
be highly laborious and of dubious 
value. On the other hand, uniformity 
of reaction is not possible to such a di- 
rection as “Check all the important 
items,” since this direction is subject 
to a number of different interpreta- 
tions and calls for personal opinion, 
as well. The summation of the re- 
sponses to such a direction would 
obviously be impossible to interpret 
and, therefore, of little value. The 
phrasing of the directions is of first 
importance. A single direction should 
call for a single and unequivocal reac- 
tion as little subjective as possible. 


HE uses of such a schedule of 

items as Topics in Psychology are 
many. Some simple illustrations will 
be given. The first relates to deriving 
a consensus of judgment. The pre- 
liminary list, which contained only 
sixteen hundred items, was submitted 
to a group of thirty-four instructors 
in psychology in liberal-arts and 
teachers’ colleges along with the fol- 
lowing directions: “Place a check in 
Column 1 after each topic which in 
your judgment should be learned by 
a student prior to beginning his work 
as a teacher.” 

This direction abstracts from cour- 
ses taken, length of curricula, and 
other adventitious matters, and it cen- 
ters attention upon the kind of psy- 
chology essential in the understanding 
of instructional techniques. While it 
calls for personal judgment, it is the 
kind of judgment which those who 
were asked to reply must exercise 
daily. The demand is, therefore, for 
trained and mature judgment of a 
more or less habitual and routine type. 

Satisfactorily marked copies were 


received from twenty instructors, and 
the checked items were tabulated and 


percentages computed. The results, 


although they have little final value, 
reveal certain interesting facts about 
the judgments of a group of psychol- 
ogy teachers regarding their own 
teaching subject. These facts may be 
stated succinctly as follows: 


1. Practically no single item is unani- 
mously regarded as essential. Only 
six topics among the sixteen hun- 
dred are checked by all. Each of 
the six is in the group entitled “Re- 
sponses to behavior of other hu- 
mans” under the section, “Motor 
Phenomena and Action.” Only 43, 
or 2 per cent, of all the items were 
checked by 90 per cent or more of 
respondents. 

. There are very few items but are 
regarded as essential by some in- 
structor. Only 70 items, or about 
7 per cent of all, were unchecked 
by one or more respondent. 

3. Most of the items are regarded as 
essential by a considerable percent- 
age of instructors. Twenty-five or 
more per cent of instructors gave 
positive checks to 90 per cent or 
more of all items. 

4. There is wide difference of opinion 
as to what is essential content. Of 
100 main divisions in the list, 44 
were checked by 50 per cent or 
more of instructors and 56 by less 
than 50 percent. Such results indi- 
cate a wide range of judgment that 
must impiy highly variable empha- 
sis in instruction. Some teachers 
would include material that would 
be excluded by 80 per cent of the 
others. 

5. The total amount of material ap- 
proved by 25 per cent or more of 
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respondents would certainly consti- 
tute an intellectually impossible 
task for most college students with- 
in the time allotted to psychology 
in the training program for ele- 
mentary teachers. An attempt to 
cover it all would mean superficial 
study and frustration of learning. 
No claim of great importance is 
here made for these particular results. 
In the first place, the provisional list 
of topics was inadequate. Also, the 
particular question used permitted 
variable interpretations. The general 
features of the method, however, with 
the obviously possible refinements 
may be employed in a serious way for 
deriving group judgments concerning 
such problems as that here submitted. 
Granted properly phrased questions 
and a sufficiently large group of quali- 
fied respondents it should be possible 
to derive a consensus regarding the 
material to be included in any course. 
The problems lying in the field of 
the curriculum and needing study are 
numerous enough. While consensus 
does not have final value, and must 
surrender to experimentally deter- 
mined evidence as this is derived, 
common judgment concerning cur- 
ricular problems is certainly of greater 
value than is most individual judg- 
ment, and it is a better guide in de- 
- sirable curricular adjustments. 


A\ SECOND use to which the pre- 

liminary list has been put is the 
analysis of textbook content. Three 
texts, Psychology for Students of 
Education by Gates, Educational Psy- 
chology by Starch, and Woodworth’s 
Psychology, a Study of Mental Life, 
have been checked page by page 
against the original list and against 
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the combined judgment of instructors. 
All of these books have wide use in 
introductory psychology courses for 
teachers. 

The results of this checking reveal: 
(1) The emphasis differs from book 
to book. One text devotes 87 pages 
to instinct and emotion; another, only 
12 pages. One allots 99 pages to the 
nervous system; another only 7. The 
causes of individual differences occupy 
I§ pages in one text and only 2 pages 
in another. One gives 31 pages to ani- 
mal behavior; another gives none. 
Statistical techniques fill 22 pages in 
one book and are omitted in another. 
(2) When set alongside expert opinion 
as to what should be taught, the con- 
tents of the several texts reveal vary- 
ing adequacies. The psychology of 
play is judged important by 95 per 
cent of respondents; one text gives it 
two pages, another one page, and the 
third omits it altogether. Eighty-five 
per cent regard memory as important. 
One text gives it 14 pages, another 6 
pages, and the third none. This study 
should be extended to cover many 
texts, and, if handled chronologically, 
would reveal trends in instructional 
emphasis through the period studied. 

The list may be employed in evalu- 
ating psychological content for a par- 
ticular purpose. An arrangement of 
items similar to this, but much less 
comprehensive, was employed by the 
writer’s colleague, W. E. Peik, in 
securing judgments from college 
alumni of the University of Minne- 
sota concerning content studied in col- 
lege.? The persons best qualified to 

* Peik, W. E. “An Analysis and Evaluation of 
the Prescribed Courses in Education.” Vol. II, 1928. 
A doctor’s thesis on file in the Bureau of Educational 


Research, University of Minnesota. Appendix B, 
“Content and Treatment Analysis.” 
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give adequate judgments about certain 
curricular problems are the alumni 
who have had the courses and who 
have had time to test the material 
learned by experience. The checking 
device makes possible the aggregation 
of considered opinions from a large 
body of the very persons whose judg- 
ments are needed. 


T is well understood that in some 
areas of psychology there is a large 
body of experimentally determined 
data. In other fields there is almost 
none, and reliance is still upon logical 
analysis and dialectics. It would be 
possible to objectify this fact in detail 
by means of this list. Such a process 
would stress the need for experi- 
mental studies and to some degree the 
direction they should take. 

To elaborate all the possible uses 
on this list is unnecessary. The writer’s 
colleagues have suggested more than 
fifty possible problems in which it may 
be employed. These will be suggested 
by the following outline: 


1. To make— 
Objective record of course content 
Analysis of texts 
Consensus of judgment 
2. To aid in formulating curricula— 
Determining desirable sequences 
Unifying instruction 
Securing instructional emphasis 
Determining prerequisites 
Construction of bibliographies 
3. To assist in determining examinations— 
In courses 
In honors work 
For advanced degrees 
4. As a means of — 
Directing experimental investigation 
Describing psychological theory 
Identifying relationship of psychology with 
other sciences 
Objectifying trends in productive work 
5. In instruction as— 


A teaching syllabus 

A basis for bibliographical references 

A device to indicate limits of assignments 
6. In evaluating instruction 


Certain obvious criticisms may be 
made of any such check list as Topics 
in Psychology: the list is incomplete, 
the classification is unsatisfactory, it 
fragmentizes content, it fails to give 
proper emphasis to important matters, 
it is too elaborate for practical use. 
Some answer can be made to each of 
these, but the scope of this paper for- 
bids elaboration. Intelligent use of 
such a list will recognize such limita- 
tions and not substitute a mechanical 
device for common sense. The claim 
for its use is that it forces a considera- 
tion of the whole field of the subject 
covered, provides a means for objecti- 
fying personal judgment, and lays the 
basis for correlating curricular content 
against other objective data. 

It would be pleasant to believe that 
we could employ activity analysis and 
subject-matter analysis as comple- 
mentary processes in curricular con- 
struction, working, as it were, from 
both directions at the same time, and, 
like the builders of a transcontinental 
railroad, bring the two processes into 
accurate contact at a mid-point. But 
the railroad builder works with the 
aid of the engineer’s equipment, in- 
struments, and mathematics. The 
curriculum builder can, as yet, call to 
his aid no such scientific skill, and his 
efforts are much like those of the 
ancient tunnel builders who knew 
nothing of surveying. With arduous 
patience they could but “wander about 
inside the hill” until chance brought 
them to light on the other side. One 
ancient tunnel thus built traversed 
1,700 feet when the direct line meas- 
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ured but 1,100 feet. It is to be feared 
that today many of our college cur- 
ricula are quite circuitous and that 
many of our young people give up the 
effort to reach the light at the other 
end because we, as students of colle- 
giate education, have not found the 
surveyor’s science for making straight 
the route from knowledge to action. 
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Any technique that will aid to 
straighten the passageway, to shorten 
the route, to bring a glimmer of light 
from the distant goal to illumine the 
long passage, however faintly, should 
be welcomed by the friends of the col- 
lege and of college youth. This check 
list is offered as a small contribution 
to such a method. 
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The Student’s Working-Load 


By FLOYD W. REEVES anno JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


By Means of Interviews and Returns on a Questionnaire the Authors 
Determined the W orking-Load of College Students. 


HE writers have had occasion, 
in connection with a number of 
surveys of colleges and univer- 
sities, to investigate the working-load 
of students. The data which have 
been obtained have thrown an inter- 
esting light upon some of the prob- 
lems of collegiate administration. 
The method of studying this prob- 
lem has been by means of a question- 
naire given to the students at a regu- 
lar chapel or convocation. In each 
case, the questionnaire was adminis- 
tered by a member of the survey staff 
with none of the local faculty mem- 
bers or administrative officers present. 
After a brief introduction telling the 
nature of the questionnaire, the blanks 
were distributed. The students were 
told that the questionnaire had been 
prepared for the purpose of investi- 
gating the amount of time required in 
each of their courses, and also that 
similar information was being fur- 
nished by the students from a large 
number of colleges. By means of a 
standardized set of instructions they 
were assured that there was no inten- 
tion to check upon individual stu- 
dents, for the purpose was merely to 
obtain some general averages and to 
set up standards for students’ loads. 
They were told that in the report of 
the study the information obtained 
from the individual student would be 
treated as strictly confidential, that 
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averages only would be published, 
and no names would be mentioned. 
The student was asked to list by 
department the name of each course 
he was taking with its number and 
to report the approximate number of 
hours he spent on the work of each 
course during a typical week. The 
items in the questionnaire were: 


Rank— 
Preparatory, Freshman, Sophomore, 
Junior, Senior, Special, Graduate 
Courses— 
(1) the department; (2) the name 
of the course; (3) the number of 
credits; (4) the name of the profes- 
sor; (5) the hours scheduled in lec- 
ture, recitation, or quiz; (6) hours of 
laboratory work; (7) hours of study 
As a preliminary step in the tabu- 
lation of the data, two columns were 
added to the questionnaire form for 
purposes of computation: the total 
working-load which was the sum of 
items 5, 6, and 7 just given and the 
average weekly working-load per hour 
of credit. After these computations 
had been made on all the blanks, the 
average working-load per credit hour 
for the whole institution was deter- 
mined, as well as the working-load 
for each course, for each instructor, 
for each department, and for each col- 
lege class. 
The generally accepted opinion in 
educational circles is that an hour of 
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credit should represent for the stu- 
dent of average ability approximately 
three hours of total working time per 
week, including all time spent in 
study, recitation, lecture, quiz, and 
laboratory. This standard is based 
upon the assumption that for each 
hour of recitation the student of aver- 
age ability will need to spend two 
hours in preparation. This implies, 
of course, that the student who is 
duller than the average will need to 
spend more time than this, while the 
student brighter than the average may 
be able to make his needed prepara- 
tion in less time. 

The investigations of the writers 
indicate that this popularly held con- 
ception, regarding the amount of work 
required on the average for an hour 
of credit, is decidedly fallacious. In 
only one institution has there been 
found an average of three hours of 
working-load per hour of credit. The 
average working-load per hour of 
credit in all other cases has been con- 
siderably less than this amount, rang- 
ing in most cases from 2.4 to 2.7 
hours. The lowest average which has 
yet been found is 2.2 hours. These 
findings would indicate the need for 
a change, either in the popular con- 
ception of the amount of time students 
are expected to work per hour of 
credit, or in the average credit-hour 
load carried by students. A load of six- 
teen credit-hours, customary in many 
colleges, with a three-hour working 
schedule for each hour of credit, 
would indicate a total working week 
of 48 hours, which is a longer work- 
ing week than is usually expected of 
faculty members themselves or is as- 
signed to workers in business and 
industry generally. 
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"ae of the average 
student’s working-load in each 
course is always of interest to the ad- 
ministrative authorities of the college 
in which the study is made. As might 
be expected, there is usually a wide 
range between the course requiring 
the least work and the course requir- 
ing the most work. Some institutions 
show a much greater amount of devia- 
tion from their own average working- 
load than do others. A table showing 
the average load per credit-hour in 
each course is an excellent point of de- 
parture for a program looking toward 
the standardization of requirements 
within the institution. 

In the case of three colleges, data 
in the possession of the writers permit 
a study of the relationship between 
the size of class and the average work- 
ing-load of the students in the class. 
In each case studied, there is a nega- 
tive correlation between number of 
students in the class and the average 
working-load of the students in the 
class. A study of the distributions in 
these cases shows that the relationship 
between size of class and working- 
load is probably not rectilinear. The 
relationship can best be described as a 
tendency for those classes which have 
higher than average working-loads 
to be small classes. Classes having 
working-loads lower than the average 
may be either large or small classes. 
The degree of this relationship varies 
among the institutions studied, the 
three coefficients of correlation ob- 
tained were —.09+.14, —.16+.14, 
and —.37+.09. There seems to be 
some evidence that a conscious at- 
tempt, on the part of the faculty to 
improve the situation with respect to 
working-load, tends to result in a 
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correlation of approximately zero be- 
tween size of class and working-load. 

The negative correlation between 
size of class and working-load of stu- 
dents may be accounted for by one or 
both of two explanations. The first 
is that students tend to elect easy 
courses and avoid difficult ones, and 
that sufficient information regard- 
ing the relative difficulty of various 
courses is available to the student 
body to allow this choice to be made 
rather intelligently. The second is 
that an instructor with a large in- 
structional section finds it difficult 
to require an amount of outside prepa- 


TABLE I 


AveRAGE StupENT’s Loap per Crepit-Hour IN 
Acapemic SuByects ONLY 














Hours StupENTs WorK WEEKLY 
PER CrepIt-Hour 
INSTITUTION 

a Instructo Instructor 

Numsae Obtaining Median Obtaining 

Most | Instructor; the Least 

Time Time 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
eee a ae i 3.5 3.0 1.7 
Bee 60% duh ecys 3.4 2.9 2.3 
PR Ee eee 4.1 2.7 1.9 
_ eee 3.2 2.7 32 
bE ne A 2.8 2.5 y he 
Ee oe 3.1 2.3 14 
| ae 3.1 2.3 2.0 
Es aa eon nb 3.8 ye 1.6 














* The institutions “| which these data are given 
are: boy! College in West Virginia; Centre Col- 
lege, The College of the Bible, and Transylvania Col- 
lege in Kentucky; Christ ian College in Missouri; 
Hiram College in Ohio; Phillips University in Okla- 
homa; and Valparaiso University in Indiana. 


ration above the average or even 
equal to the average, while the in- 
structor with a small group can more 
effectively stiffen requirements and 
insist upon a larger amount of work. 
The present study offers no indication 
as to which of these possible explana- 
tions is the correct one, although it is 
the opinion of the writers that both 
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probably influence the situation to 
some extent. 

In one institution, an investigation 
was made to see if the average work- 
ing-load of a course was influenced by 
the number of hours of credit for 
which the course was given. For ex- 
ample, was the average working-load 
per hour of credit greater in a one- 
hour credit course than in a three- 
hour or four-hour course? Students 
frequently express the opinion that a 
schedule composed of one-hour, two- 
hour, and three-hour courses imposes 
a heavier load than one composed of 
four-hour and five-hour courses. In 
the particular college for which the 
study was made, there were available 
for comparison three types of courses, 
one-hour, three-hour, and four-hour 
courses. The average working-load 
in the one-hour courses was 2.8 hours 
weekly per hour of credit; that in the 
three-hour courses was 2.5; and that 
in the four-hour courses was 2.4. Sta- 
tistical calculation indicates that the 
differences are significant in the case 
of the one-hour course compared with 
both the three-hour and four-hour, 
but that the difference between the 
three-hour and the four-hour courses 
is not significant. A further study 
based upon a larger number of cases 
and covering more institutions should 
throw additional light upon the rela- 
tive working-loads of courses given 
for varying numbers of credit-hours. 


ABULATION of the average 

working-load of the students un- 
der each instructor reveals interesting 
variations which are principally at- 
tributable either to a difference of 
opinion as to what the working-load 
ought to be, or to a failure to estimate 
accurately the amount of work which 
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is being required. Table I shows the 
manner in which this average work- 
ing-load for each instructor varies, not 
only within an institution, but also 
among institutions. Comparisons of 
the sort shown in this table are valu- 
able means of studying the advisability 
of readjustment of working-loads of 
students. It will be noted that in three 
of the institutions for which data are 
given the instructor obtaining the 
most work per credit-hour gets more 
than twice the work obtained by the 
instructor obtaining the least work. 


N one institution for which data are 
available, there is a complete sepa- 
ration of the men’s and women’s de- 
partments, with a considerable num- 
ber of instructors teaching classes in 
both departments. The coefficient of 
correlation between the average work- 
ing-load in men’s classes and the mean 
working-load in women’s classes for 
thirteen instructors teaching in both 
departments was .48, indicating that 
variation in working-load among in- 
structors is to a considerable extent a 
matter of the individuality of the in- 
structor, rather than of the sex of stu- 
dents he is teaching. 

Results obtained when average stu- 
dent’s working-loads are tabulated by 
subject-matter departments are illus- 
trated in Table II by data from four 
institutions. In connection with this 
table, it should be remembered that 
the variation in average working-load 
for the various courses within each 
department is greater than is the varia- 
tion among departments. There 
seems to be no department which uni- 
formly among the four institutions 
imposes either a heavy or a light 
working-load. Probably the averages 
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for the departments, computed from 
the data for a larger number of col- 
leges and universities, would be much 
more nearly equal than those shown 
for the four institutions summarized 
in the table, and likely in such cases 
the averages for the several depart- 
ments would be appreciably different 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE StupENT’s Loap per Crepit-Hour By Ds- 
PARTMENTS AT Four INsTITUTIONS 












































| Hours STuDENTSs Work For Eacu 
Crepit-Hour CARRIED AT 
AVER- 
DEPARTMENT) “208 | ineti | Incti- | Incti> | Inet 
tution | tution | tution | tution 
No.1 | No.2 | No.3} No.4 
(1) (2) | (3) | () | (6) (6) 
Mathematics} 3.0 | 2.5 | 41 | 28 | 2.6 
History....| 2.8 | 2.1 | 2.5 | 3.1 | 3.3 
Ancient | 
languages | 2.7 2.5 26 | 2.8 | 3.0 
Education..| 2.7 2.3 2.7 3.0 | 2.6 
Chemistry..} 2.7 2.6 2.4 ae 1 23 
Political 
science..| 2.6 | 2.0 2.5 BS | 38 
Bible...... 2.6 | 2.1 2.9 | 2.7 | 2.5 
Modern 
language.| 2.6 24 | 28 | 32 | 22 
| | 
Physics .... 2.2 | 30 | 3.0 2.2 
Biology....| 2.5 | 2.2 | 2.7 | 3.1 2 
Economics- | 
sociology 2.5 2.2 | 2.8 | 2.8 2.3 
English- 
rhetoric..| 2.5 | 2.4 | io i 3 2.5 
Psychology- 
philosophy} 2.4 | a3 °t 28°} 28. | 22 





*The institutions for which data are presented 
are: Centre College, Hiram College, Phillips Univer- 
sity, and Transylvania College. 


one from another. In other words, 
the problem seems to be one of varia- 
tion in standards within and among 
institutions, rather than one of varia- 
tion in the intrinsic difficulty of par- 
ticular fields of subject-matter. 

The results which are obtained 
when students’ working-loads are tab- 
ulated separately for Freshmen, Soph- 
omores, Juniors, and Seniors are shown 
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for six institutions in Table III. In 
this table, working-load is expressed 
as the total load per week, rather than 
average per hour of credit carried. 
There seems to be a rather general 
tendency for the total weekly working- 
load to increase with each succeeding 
class from Freshmen to Seniors, ex- 
cept that Sophomores and Juniors 
have approximately the same load. 
There may be several explanations of 
this progression. The most obvious 
one is that the upper classes are taking 


TABLE III 
Averace Numer or Hours Stupents SPEND PER 
Weex 1Nn Stupy, ReciraTion, Quiz, AND LaBora- 
tory Worx ComMBINED BY CLASSES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 





Institution | Fresh- | Sopho- Aver- 
Number* man | more Junior | Senior age 


(i) (2) | (8) | (4) | () | ©) 
| aa 37 | 37 38 40 38 























as 42 41 41 

3.........] 43 | 4 | 44 1 49 1 4 

B........) @ | 6] ele) 

ee | 35 37 37 | 40 | 37 

ep. :.-.-) | 45 | 46 | 46 | 43 
| 

Average . 39.8| 41.8 42.0 | 43.5) 41.7 








8The institutions for which data are presented 
are: Bethany College, Centre College, Hiram College, 
Phillips University, Transylvania College, and Valpar- 
aiso University. 
more advanced courses and these ad- 
vanced courses probably require more 
time. The second explanation offered 
is that in the membership of the upper 
classes a considerable selection has 
taken place, tending to leave only the 
more serious students. Some of those 
students who tend to pull down the 
average working-loads of Freshmen 
and Sophomores have been elimi- 
nated. A third factor which possibly 
influences the situation to some extent 
may be the better adjustment of upper 
classmen to college life, with an in- 
crease in ability to rescue from numer- 
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ous distracting influences a greater 
amount of time for study. 

It is also apparent from Table III 
that there is a considerable variation 
in average weekly working-load for 
the students of various institutions. 
The difference between the institution 
requiring the Jeast work and the one 
requiring the most work amounts to 
approximately 20 per cent of the 
average load. 


N investigation of the working- 
load of college students, in 
terms of the time spent in classroom, 
laboratory, and preparation, carried 
on in a number of colleges and uni- 
versities, has shown among other facts 
that in most of the institutions studied 
the average working-load of the stu- 
dents falls considerably short of the 
theoretical standard of three hours of 
work per hour of credit. A wide va- 
riation is shown in the average work- 
ing-load per credit-hour among the 
different courses offered in each of the 
institutions. There is a negative cor- 
relation between size of class and 
average working-load of students in 
the class, with a pronounced tendency 
for classes showing higher than aver- 
age working-loads per student to be 
small classes. There is some evidence 
that a one-hour credit class imposes a 
heavier working-load per credit-hour 
than does a three-hour or four-hour 
credit class. 

There is also a wide variation in 
the average working-load per hour of 
credit under the various instructors 
in all of the institutions for which 
data were obtained. In some institu- 
tions students under the instructor ob- 
taining the most work have an average 
working-load per credit-hour more 
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than twice as great as that under the 
instructor obtaining the least work. 
In every institution investigated, there 
was considerable variation in the 
average working-load per hour of 
credit among the various departments. 
However, a study of this matter cov- 
ering several colleges shows that the 
variation is in the standards within 
and among institutions, rather than in 
the intrinsic difficulty of particular 
subject-matter. 

The total weekly working-load of 
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students, when studied by college 
classes, shows that Freshmen gener- 
ally have the smallest total weekly 
load, Sophomores and Juniors the 
next largest, while Seniors have the 
largest weekly working-load of any of 
the classes. There is considerable 
variation in the total amount of work 
required per week in the institutions 
for which data are available. The 
average weekly working-load of the 
students in six institutions is approxi- 
mately forty-two hours. 
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The Investigation of Engineering Education 
By CHARLES F. SCOTT 


A Summary of the History, Objectives, Methods, and Accomplishments 
of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education 


HE conclusion of the investi- 
gation of engineering education 
undertaken several years ago 
by the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education makes oppor- 
tune 2 comment upon its objects, 
methods, and results. The Society, 
which was the outcome of an engineer- 
ing conference at the World’s Fair at 
Chicago in 1893, has been a forum in 
which engineering teachers have pre- 
sented and discussed their problems. 
In the three decades preceding the or- 
ganization of the Society the number 
of engineering schools in this country 
has increased from about a half-dozen 
to nearly one hundred. The fields of 
science, applied science, and industry 
were expanding and developing dur- 
ing that period, and the accelerating 
rate has continued. 

Underlying the changes in our 
mode of life and the shift in our civil- 
ization are power and machinery, and 
these lie within the province of the 
engineer. Hence it is not surprising 
that engineering teachers should be 
alert to these changing conditions in 
order that they may better prepare 
their students for the conditions which 
lie before them. 

D. C. Jackson, president of the So- 
ciety, some twenty years ago proposed 
a joint committee of educators and 
representatives of the national engi- 
neering organizations for a study of 
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engineering education. The commit- 
tee found the task too large to han- 
dle and presented the situation to 
the Carnegie Foundation for Teach- 
ing. The Foundation appointed an 
investigator and issued a report; the 
committee acted simply in a consulting 
or advisory capacity. This report by 
C. R. Mann is an excellent presenta- 
tion of the growth, characteristics, and 
problems of engineering education. It 
appeared just at the close of the war. 

The growth of engineering schools 
during the half-century from 1860 to 
1910 had been unusual. The number 
of schools had increased, the subjects 
had developed and multiplied, the 
growth in attendance was considerable. 
The expansion had been more liberal 
than in other divisions of higher edu- 
cation. Then followed a period : of 
relative stabilization, a plateau had 
been reached, but during this period 
industry was going through an un- 
paralleled expansion. Furthermore, 
rapid changes were taking place in 
other divisions of higher education. 
It was but natural, therefore, that 
engineering teachers were moved to 
action after the war during a period of 
general dissatisfaction and criticism 
of various types of education. There 
was no acute criticism of the general 
situation and no glaring defects which 
called for radical action, but generally 
speaking nobody was satisfied. Each 
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school hoped to do things in a better 
way, but there was no concerted move- 
ment toward improvement. 

General sentiment was focused in- 
to definite action at the Convention 
in 1922 when the president of the 
Society reviewed the situation and 
proposed that the Society itself should 
meet the challenge which was pre- 
sented and proceed to determine what 
should be the best training for the en- 
gineer of the coming decades. A com- 
mittee set about to determine how to 
develop, broaden, and enrich engi- 
neering education. It proposed a com- 
prehensive survey of the whole situa- 
tion—students and graduates, faculty 
and facilities, curricula and methods, 
professional engineers and industry, 
and the economic and social signifi- 
cance of engineering. A Board of In- 
vestigation and Co-ordination was 
charged with the task of finding the 
facts and relating the activities of the 
schools with the profession and indus- 
try. It was authorized to secure funds 
and to engage a director and staff. 


HE story of the securing of funds 

is a long and interesting one, but 
must here be condensed to a few sen- 
tences. After many conferences with 
various foundations it was finally 
agreed that the Carnegie Corporation 
would contribute funds for a three- 
year enterprise. The original scheme 
contemplated at least five years. Ad- 
ditional funds were contributed by the 
engineering societies, various indus- 
tries, and many individuals. Confer- 
ences regarding the scope of the un- 
dertaking were finally summarized in 
a memorandum which may in turn be 
epitomized in the sentence, “It is 
therefore proposed that the investiga- 
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tions of this Society be directed to a 
study of the objects of engineering 
education and the features of the pres- 
ent-day curricula for preparing the 
students for their profession.” 

Nearly two years before the initial 
funds were secured, and at a time 
when the whole project was merely a 
general purpose to do something, a 
university president was consulted as 
to the value of the proposal. He re- 
plied, “Yes, engineering education 
does need something of this sort; you 
will have more difficulty in finding 
your man than you will in getting your 
money; but first of all, have you got 
your schools back of you?” The pro- 
gram shaped itself upon this conver- 
sation. Six months later, the Society 
as a whole had considered and en- 
dorsed the general proposal and the 
representatives of the schools had 
agreed to do their part. Then funds 
were sought. Presumably the fact 
that this group had been organized 
and working together for thirty years 
gave confidence that it was competent 
to undertake a self-study of its own 
field. Next came the selection of a 
director. 

This long considered and perplex- 
ing problem found a happy solution in 
the selection of W. E. Wickenden. 
He had been on the staffs of two of 
the leading engineering schools; dur- 
ing wartime he engaged in the re- 
cruiting and training of men for the 
telephone interests and later con- 
sidered the whole problem of trained 
personnel for the whole Bell System. 
In this work he made a statistical sur- 
vey of the type of men in the different 
departments of the company. He 
prepared charts showing the rate of 
progress of the men who had grown 
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up in the business and of those who 
came from the colleges, and he drew 
illuminating conclusions. This mate- 
rial he presented at a convention of the 
Society thereby indicating to the mem- 
bers of the Board that he had the qual- 
ities and capabilities which were need- 
ed for a survey of the whole field of 
engineering. Fortunately, he consid- 
ered the opportunity in a general 
study more attractive than the educa- 
tional problems of a single industry, 
and he became Director of Investiga- 
tions of the S.P.E.E. in November, 
1923. He is now president of the 
Case School of Applied Science. He 
soon chose as his associate H. P. Ham- 
mond, of the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, who had become familiar 
with internal problems through chair- 
manship of its active committee on ed- 
ucational policy. Mr. Hammond was 
delegated to deal with the engineering 
schools, to collect the data from them, 
and to direct the activities of their 
various committees. 

The original Board in 1922 con- 
sisted of Dean M. E. Cooley, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; J. H. Dunlap, sec- 
retary of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and formerly profes- 
sor at the University of Iowa; D. C. 
Jackson, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; President F.W. McNair, 
Michigan School of Mines; and C. F. 
Scott, Yale University. The secre- 
tary of the Society, F. L. Bishop, and 
the successive presidents during their 
terms have served ex officio. Suc- 
ceeding President McNair and Mr. 
Dunlap, after their deaths, Dean F. 
E. Turneaure, the University of Wis- 
consin, and Dean D. S. Kimball, Cor- 
nell University, became members. On 
his retirement from active university 
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duties Dean Cooley resigned, and 
Dean R. L. Sackett, Pennsylvania 
State College, was appointed. The 
organization also provided for two 
members, non-engineers, representing 
education in general. President Frank 
Aydelotte, with his wide experience 
and contacts in the educational field, 
and Dean C. E. Seashore, expert in 
the field of psychology, took a keen 
interest as members of the Board and 
rendered signal service as advisors. 


HE members of the staff visited 
many of the engineering schools 
while laying out initial plans. One 
feature which appeared acutely at this 
period is significant of the whole en- 
terprise. It was found quite difficult 
to formulate the problem definitely. 
The construction of the curriculum 
had been initially selected as a definite 
objective, but even then one must 
know the purposes for which the cur- 
riculum exists, the quality and objec- 
tive of the students, and their purposes 
in becoming engineering graduates, as 
well as the abilities and experiences of 
the teachers who are to administer the 
curriculum. The Director anticipated 
that conferences at various schools 
would enable him to find the common 
views or objectives sought by the 
schools. But the wider his contacts, 
not only among the schools but in the 
professional societies and in industry, 
the more clearly he recognized that 
the problem was not some specific 
thing, but it was the consideration of 
a whole sector of a large field, in fact 
a large sector in our modern life. 
Many assume that the professions 
of medicine, law, and engineering are 
much alike and that education for 
them may follow the same method. 
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Most physicians are specialists who 
render a personal service. The func- 
tions of the lawyer sometimes include 
business relations, but are primarily 
concerned with professional law. On 
the other hand, the engineering grad- 
uate finds that his activities are apt to 
lie beyond the purely technical prob- 
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the physician. His field of work tends 
to embrace an ever-widening range of 
functional and technical types of ac- 
tivities which call for recognition in 
the educational scheme.” Hence, 
generally speaking, the large problem 
is one of developing the principles or 
underlying philosophy of the function 
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Figure 1, 


considerations and are often largely 
administrative making the art of or- 
ganizing men no less prominent than 
the art of controlling material nature. 
The services of engineers in operating 
activities bid fair to overtake their ad- 
visory or planning activities. “The 


engineer tends to become less and less 
a single, distinctive professional type 
like the clergyman, the lawyer, 21d 


rather than determining the proper 
training of a technical expert. But 
this story is moving too fast. These 
are rather deductions than premises. 
From the chronological standpoint 
we had best consider the progress of 
the investigation. The fact-gathering 
stages of the investigation involved 
the sending out of questionnaires and 
the receiving of data in which there 
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were involved approximately one 
hundred twenty faculty committees 
and a score of designated correspon- 
dents. There were also committees 
which prepared special reports on ap- 
propriate data concerning students and 
graduates, admissions and elimina- 
tions, teaching personnel, services, 
facilities and costs, economic content, 
co-operative courses. On each of 
these committees a number of institu- 
tions, and in some cases, industries, 
were represented. The general plan 
of organization is shown in Figure 1. 


HE staff also was in contact 

with the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, the principal na- 
tional engineering societies, several 
other engineering societies, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
and the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association. Questionnaires were 
sent to selected lists of several hun- 
dred members of each of five na- 
tional societies calling for the experi- 
ence and the opinions of the individu- 
als addressed regarding the content of 
the curriculum, the principles to be 
employed such as the importance of 
specialized in contrast to general train- 
ing, the importance and methods of 
training in economics, and the like. 

A unique and interesting feature of 
the investigation has been the pano- 
ramic presentation of its progress to 
the membership of the Society. Nor- 
mally, a report appears as the conclu- 
sion of the whole. In the present in- 
stance the monthly journal of the So- 
ciety has been the vehicle for publish- 
ing progress reports. The data and 
tabulations, as they have been secured, 
and the reports of the various faculty 
committees, as well as reports from 
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the members of the staff and board, 
have followed in continuous succes- 
sion. Furthermore, the fact that col- 
lege teachers everywhere have partic- 
ipated in the work prepared them for 
immediate consideration to the re- 
ports which bore upon their problems. 

Neither staff nor board has essayed 
to give rules or specific recommenda- 
tions as to the details of the arrange- 
ment of curricula, the number of 
hours, and the like. They have rather 
presented the facts as to what is being 
done with reasonable, general conclu- 
sions and suggestions so that the indi- 
vidual school or teacher can have a 
general guide to the solution of his 
own particular problems which are 
often modified by the local environ- 
ment. In the letter accompanying the 
original report of the Development 
Committee the following occurred: 
“The movement contemplates active 
participation by the schools, and the 
proposed organized effort should have 
its richest results in directing attention, 
awakening interest, and securing par- 
ticipation of engineering teachers and 
faculties in this work.” 

There are many evidences that the 
new background of facts and the con- 
tinued comment and discussion have 
been affording a stimulation to the en- 
gineering teachers which has been 
most fruitful. The body of assembled 
facts and the general survey of condi- 
tions give definite basis for decisions 
such as university presidents, as well 
as deans and teachers, are called upon 
to make. 

The various bulletins and reports 
which appeared first in the monthly 
issues of Journal of Engineering Edu- 
cation have been reprinted as pam- 
phlets. In addition to four reports by 
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the board or staff, sixteen bulletins 
have been issued. Their titles indi- 
cate the scope of investigation: 
Engineering Students at the Time of En- 
trance to College 
Admissions and Eliminations of Engineer- 
ing Students 
Engineering Graduates and Non-Graduate 
Former Students 
Engineering Teaching Personnel 
Supplementary Activities of Engineering 
Colleges 
Costs of Engineering Education 
Engineering Degrees 
A Study of a Group of Electrical En- 
gineering Graduates 
A Summary of Opinions Concerning En- 
gineering Curricula 
A Study of Engineering Curricula 
A Study of Evolutionary Trends in En- 
gineering Curricula 
A Study of Co-operative Method of En- 
gineering Education 
Opinions of Professional Engineers Con- 
cerning Educational Policies and Prac- 
tices 
The Summer School for Engineering 
Teachers 
A Study of Placement Examinations 
A Comparative Study of Engineering 
Education in the United States and in 
Europe 


HE concluding bulletin of 275 

pages is based on two extended 
trips of Mr. Wickenden to Europe; it 
reveals many significant differences in 
the ideals, purposes, and methods of 
engineering education which are found 
in England, Germany, and France; 
and contrasts these with conditions in 
America. It is found that there is an 


intimate relation between the indus- 


trial, economic, and educational devel- 
opment of the various countries and 
their type of engineering and of engi- 
neers and of engineering education. 
This larger view brings many of our 
American methods and practices into 
a new and larger perspective. 
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About two years ago a supplemen- 
tal investigation was brought about 
through the initiative of educators in 
an allied field. Institutions giving 
short but intensified courses of high 
quality are relatively few in number, 
although they contribute a class of 
men which is much needed and ap- 
preciated by the industries. The out- 
put of schools of this type in England 
is much greater than that of the higher 
engineering schools, while the reverse 
is true in the United States. A com- 
prehensive and discriminating study of 
this field was made by R. H. Spahr 
working with Mr. Wickenden. 

A final comprehcnsive report in- 
cluding the various bulletins just listed 
and the report on the technical insti- 
tutes supplemented by a general report 
by Mr. Wickenden and the board is to 
be issued in the near future. 

As the investigation progressed it 
became quite evident that there were 
no glaring defects in the policies and 
methods of engineering education. 
The curricula were in general sound, 
and the engineering graduates proved 
well adapted to the needs. On the 
other hand, there were many readjust- 
ments which were needed. The situ- 
ation called not for revolution but for 
evolution. One of the great opportun- 
ities for improvement was the im- 
provement of the teachers. As a direct 
method of improving teachers sum- 
mer schools for engineering teachers 
were inaugurated. In 1927 teachers 
of engineering mechanics assembled in 
two schools of about forty each, one at 
Cornell University and one at the 
University of Wisconsin. Teachers 
ranging from instructors to deans had 
various phases of their work presented 
to them by outstanding men in teach- 
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ing and in practice, and there were 
many opportunities for group discus- 
sions. The following year the teachers 
of electrical engineering assembled at 
the University of Pittsburgh which 
had the co-operation of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. There was also a simul- 
taneous school for teachers of physics 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. During the past sum- 
mer teachers of mechanical engineer- 
ing attended a session sponsored by 
Purdue University with the co-opera- 
tion of the Western Electric Company. 
During the coming summer a school 
for civil engineering will be held at 
Yale University and one for engineer- 
ing drawing at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 

The professional engineering soci- 
eties are taking an active part in the 
summer schools, contributing to their 
support, and having members of their 
staff in attendance. An outside view 
of the 1929 summer school is pre- 
sented by the staff representative of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in the issue of Mechanical 
Engineering for September. A few 
of the significant statements follow: 


The stimulating experiences to which 89 
deans, professors, and instructors of me- 
chanical engineering were subjected at the 
S. P. E. E. Summer School for Engineer- 
ing Teachers held at Purdue University 
from June 27 to July 18 are bound to have 
permanent and beneficial effects upon them 
and their profession. They represented 
sixty educational institutions and came 
from thirty-six states and two of the Cana- 
dian provinces. As a cross-section of the 
profession of engineering teaching, they 
made as typical a group as could have been 
brought together. The open-minded, ear- 
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nest, and intelligent attention which they 
gave to making the most of an exceptional 
opportunity leads to the conviction that the- 
return on any investment which they, their 
institutions, or the sponsors or staff of the 
school may have made will be a handsome 
one. 


There was, first of all, a reassuring con- 
viction that teachers of engineering are on 
the right track. In an age of sudden 
changes and in a new environment, both 
attributable in a large degree to the impress 
of the engineer upon civilization, methods 
and purposes of education have undergone 
change also. While some have failed to rec- 
ognize this fact, while others have been 
stampeded into ill-advised programs of spe- 
cialty training, engineering teachers have 
been able to maintain a conservative balance 
with a progressive vision. What is more sig- 
nificant, they have, and in this they are 
unique, boldly questioned their aims, ideals 
and methods, with a hope, which has been 
realized in part at least, of improving them- 
selves, their schools, and their product. No 
other group of teachers, it may be confi- 
dently said, has done this in as thorough a 
manner, and no other group of teachers 
has formulated so definitely its ideas in 
these essential points. Colleges of liberal 
arts, offering varied programs of studies, 
have never given such strict attention to 
the result they hope to accomplish or the 
means by which it is to be accomplished 
because their objectives lack the definiteness 
which gives form to the engineering cur- 
riculum and the educational needs of the 
graduate engineer. 

The common opinion expressed by pro- 
fessional educators, psychologists, practicing 
engineers, and industrialists that a broad 
training in fundamentals is of more value 
than attempts at specificity (a choice word 
which almost everyone at Purdue under- 
stood even if he could not pronounce it 
successfully) was a heartening indication 
that a grave danger that once beset en- 
gineering education has been passed. 
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Who Teaches Psychology? 


Mr. M. E. Haggerty, dean of the 
College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, finds that the Directory of 
the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion for 1929 lists 898 colleges and 
normal schools and 382 junior col- 
leges—a total of 1,280 institutions of 
higher learning. He points out that 
it is fairly certain that psychology in 
some form is taught in most, if not all, 
of these institutions. There are, in 
addition, about three hundred profes- 
sional colleges—schools of law, medi- 
cine, theology, and engineering; and 
while most of these do not teach psy- 
chology, the actual number which do 
is considerable. 

No complete data are available to 
indicate the total enrollment in these 
institutions, but as a fair estimate Mr. 
Haggerty suggests approximately a 
million. Although the number of 
these young men and women who 
study psychology is again uncertain, 
the enrollments in psychology courses 
clearly indicate two things: a large 
percentage of all college students 
study some psychology, and the per- 
centage who do has greatly increased 
within the past decade. Mr. Hag- 
gerty then makes the pertinent in- 
quiry, “What is the scholarship rank- 
ing of the persons who teach psychol- 
ogy to this body of young people?” 
and examines the membership of the 
American Psychological Association 
for a partial answer to the question. 

In every academic field great na- 
tional societies have been organized 
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in which the most competent persons 
presumably hold membership. Every 
first-rate college desires its faculty to 
be represented in these academic 
organizations. For psychology the 
recognized society is the American 
Psychological Association, and Mr. 
Haggerty assumes that psychology is 
best represented in the curricula of 
the colleges where there is the fairest 
representation of this Association on 
the faculty. 

He reports these facts. This or- 
ganization at the peak of its history 
(1929) enrolled 893 members and 
associates. More than 200 of this 
number are not connected with any 
teaching institution, while 241 are in 
twelve institutions, an average of 20 
per institution, none having less than 
ten. The remaining 448 members 
and associates are distributed among 
one hundred seventy-two other insti- 
tutions. From these data it would 
appear that many institutions which 
teach psychology do not number 
among their faculties a single indi- 
vidual connected with this Association. 
This is true of some of the oldest and 
best-known colleges; and it is con- 
spicuously true of teachers’ colleges. 
Although all of them teach psychol- 
ogy, only twenty-four of the two hun- 
dred thirty-six schools in this group 
employ members or associates of this 
Association. 

What is here frankly stated for 
psychology is also true of other aca- 
demic fields. Although there are 
several thousand teachers of history 
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in American colleges, there are fewer 
than six hundred who belong to the 
American Historical Association; and 
only about three thousand from all 
the language fields, including Eng- 
lish, who belong to the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. 

With diversely equipped faculties 
jt is not surprising that instruction in 
a subject varies greatly, both as to 
content and method, from one insti- 
tution to another. Nor is it strange 
that students hold such a subject in 
varying respect since the content 
in one course may be largely different 
from that studied by another. 


wy 
Success In College 


Success judged by graduation from 
college involves many other factors 
than the mental aptitudes of the stu- 
dents is the conclusion reached in 
A Six-Year Study of Selection, Per- 
sistence and Achievement in High 
School and College. This special 
number of the University of Kansas 
Bulletin of Education is prepared by 
F. P. OBrien. Certain other factors 
which he mentions are: the content 
and effectiveness of collegiate instruc- 
tion, the training received in high 
school, and the usual methods of 
measuring the student’s achievement 
in college. 

In 1922 the students of about one 
hundred high schools of Kansas were 
given an intelligence test by members 
of the University Bureau of School 
Service and Research. The data re- 
ceived were carefully tabulated and 
eventually led to three extensive in- 
vestigations of the later records of the 
students. 
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Forty-five per cent of the students 
who entered high school did not grad- 
uate, and more than 40 per cent of 
the non-graduates had mental-test 
scores above the average of their com- 
posite class group. ‘Thirty-nine per 
cent of the 6,547 students who were 
graduated from high school entered 
college. Although there was an evi- 
dent tendency for these students to 
rank above the average of the total 
group of high-school graduates, yet 
43 per cent of those who did not enter 
college ranked above average in-men- . 
tal ability. The ability of the college 
students may be analyzed further, for 
only 45 per cent of the high-school 
students of superior ability entered 
college, while 30 per cent whose scores 
were below average did so. 

Of those who entered college, 41 
per cent were graduates, 2 per cent 
are still in college, and 57 per cent 
withdrew, although 42 per cent of 
them had mental-test scores higher 
than the average. Those who were 
graduated from college had a scholar- 
ship average of C+, those who did 
not had an average record of C as far 
as they went. The same percentages 
of graduates and of non-graduates 
failed in collegiate courses, and the 
average number of hours thus rated 
was about equal for each group. 


~ 


Improvement of Instruction 


The monograph, Some Aspects of 
Current Effort to Improve College 
Insruction (Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, Vol. I, No. 2, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky) by Floyd W. 
Reeves collaborating with John Dale 
Russell is a supplement to the Year- 
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book of the National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education which is 
entitled Current Educational Read- 
justments in Higher Education. The 
excellent scheme used by W. S. Gray 
in the Yearbook, that of summar- 
izing the material gathered not by in- 
dividual studies but by topics, is con- 
tinued in this report. One hundred 
eleven investigations are listed in the 
bibliography which are summarized 
under the following seven topics: 
I. Uses Made by Colleges of Intelli- 
gence Test Results 
II. The Prediction of Scholastic Suc- 
cess 
ITI. Selective Admission of Students 
IV. Classifying Students into Ability 
Groups for Instructional Purposes 
V. The Relation of Class Size to the 
Effectiveness of Instruction 
VI. The Measurement of the Results 
of Instruction 


VII. Diagnosis, Remedial Instruction, 
and Educational Guidance 


The reader who scans the lists of 
chapter headings given in the Year- 
book and this monograph cannot but 
be impressed by the variety of prob- 
lems of higher education which have 
been studied experimentally; and the 
end is not yet. 


~- 


Moral Judgments 


Laxity in moral judgment is 
charged sometimes to the intellectu- 
ally deficient and sometimes to the in- 
tellectually gifted. The problem of 
the relation, if any, between tested in- 
telligence and one hundred selected 
moral judgments made by college stu- 
dents has been recently investigated 
by Paul L. Boynton. The author in- 
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sists that it is not a study of conduct 
but of moral judgments which is re- 
counted in his monograph entitled A 
Study of the Relationship between the 
Intelligence and Moral Judgments of 
College Students (George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Contribution to 
Education, No. 51). 

Ten items are included under each 
of the ten sub-tests: Sunday observ- 
ance, social relations, practical jokes, 
taking of chance, taking the life of 
another, taking one’s own life, decep- 
tion, careless behavior, use of stimu- 
lants, appropriation of that which does 
not belong to one. This test has a 
reliability coefficient of about .85. 

Two hundred forty-three students 
—1I23 men and 120 women—en- 
rolled in the Department of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Kentucky 
took the test. All years were repre- 
sented—4o per cent were Freshmen 
and 8 per cent Seniors. The records 
of the men were separated from those 
of the women, and were again divided 
into three groups according to intelli- 
gence-test scores and designated as 
high, average, and low. 

Lack of relationship between intel- 
ligence and moral judgment seems the 
outstanding feature of the results, for 
in no test did the correlation have pre- 
dictive or prognostic value. There 
seems to be evidence of a rather 
“weak tendency for high intelligence 
to be accompanied by relatively leni- 
ent judgment, or by less strictness in 
judgment on moral problems, whereas 
low intelligence is accompanied by 
relative rigidity of judgment, or by 
a more conventional and inflexible 
standard of judgment.” 

The three groups of men seem 
more lenient in their judgments, on 
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the average, than any one of the three 
groups of women; but women of 


highest intelligence approach nearer 


to the men’s standard of judging than 
the other two groups. The student’s 
maturity does not seem to affect his 
or her moral judgments. But the 
women of high intelligence seem to 
come nearer holding a single standard 
of morals for men and women than 
do their confreres of average and low 
intelligence. 


wy 
The Typical Student 


Students’ enrollment and personal 
blanks, scholarship records, and men- 
tal-ability ratings based on a psycho- 
logical examination were the sources 
of information from which the report 
Analysis of the Student Body at 
Western State Teachers College 
(Kalamazoo, Michigan) was com- 
piled by Paul V. Sangren and Homer 
L. J. Carter. The students come 
from practically every county in 
Michigan and from thirteen other 
states; 85 per cent of the students 
come from within a radius of two hun- 
dred miles of the college. 

The typical student in attendance 
at Western State Teachers College 
whether man or woman is a resident 
of Michigan, comes from a city, and 
belongs to a protestant family of 
American-born, Nordic stock in which 
the English language is spoken. His 
father is a skilled laborer. There are 
three children in the family, and he 
has neither brother nor ster teaching 
or preparing to teach. He comes 
from a medium-sized high school 
from which he was graduated two 
years ago with an average mark of 
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C+. The native ability of this twen- 
ty-year-old is that of the average col- 
lege student, he belongs to the sopho- 
more class, is studying the regular 
academic curriculum, and his scholar- 
ship average so far is C. He plans to 
become a teacher, but he has had no 
experience. 

The composite student of the State 
Teachers College and Normal School 
at Morehead, Kentucky, is a girl 
eighteen or nineteen years old, un- 
married, a member of some evangeli- 
cal church, who has never been more 
than three hundred miles from home, 
and who expects to teach in a rural 
school for two or three years. These 
data are revealed by E. V. Hollis, 
head of the Department of Educa- 
tion at Morehead, in a study reported 
in the December issue of the Journal 
of Educational Sociology. 

Professor Hollis found that 98 per 
cent of his students came from the 
open country and villages that are 
classed as “open country” by the Fed- 
eral Census—68 per cent come di- 
rectly from farm homes. All the 
students were of native-born parent- 
age, chiefly pure Anglo-Saxon stock. 
The composite picture which this 
study reveals is fairly typical of stu- 
dents in forty-two teachers’ colleges 
in eight states, as is shown by compari- 
son with data from the study made by 
F. L. Whitney, Social and Economic 
Backgrounds of State Teachers Col- 
lege Students. 


~ 


Prognosis Tests 


One volume of the report of the 
modern language study, Prognosis 
Tests in the Modern Foreign Lan- 
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guages, is devoted to methods for se- 
lecting capable students of foreign 
languages. College and university in- 
structors of foreign languages are in- 
creasingly interested in getting into 
their classes students who are most 
likely to succeed in the work. Hence 
they are much concerned with the pos- 
sibility of developing methods of 
prognosis by which the probable suc- 
cess of prospective students might be 
determined beforehand. This vol- 
ume of the foreign-language study 
provides an excellent summary of re- 
cent attempts to develop and utilize 
prognosis tests by which students 
might be selected and guided more 
helpfully. 

In the studies described the pre- 
dictive values of general intelligence 
tests, of high-school grades and pre- 
vious college marks, and of specially 
constructed prognosis tests are deter- 
mined using both teachers’ marks and 
standardized-test scores as criteria for 
success in collegiate foreign-language 
classes. The most commonly obtained 
correlation coefficients are from .30 to 
.40, using intelligence-test scores for 
predicting success in foreign-language 
study; from .40 to .50, using high- 
school grades and previous college 
marks as bases for prediction; and 
from .50 to .60 using specially con- 
structed prognosis tests as a basis of 
prediction. 

These correlation coefficients indi- 
cate that the specially constructed 
prognosis tests are the best means of 
any that were tried for predicting the 
probable success of college students in 
language courses. However, the cor- 
relations were so low that probably 
one-fourth of the students would not 
be correctly rated by any of the tests. 
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After reading these reports one is 
led to the conclusion that prognosis is 
thus far quite unreliable as a basis for 
selecting or rejecting individual stu- 
dents for classes in the modern foreign 
languages. In many cases, cautious 
advice may be given but the colleges 
still await the perfecting of more re- 
liable means for educational guidance 
and selection. On the other hand, 
several tests are presented in this re- 
port which are distinctly promising as 
bases for improved prognosis. 

Teachers and educators generally 
will find the studies worth reading be- 
cause the techniques used are definite 
examples of the methods of evaluation 
which must be employed in judging 
the adequacy of prognosis procedures. 
Here is a field where research is 
urgently needed before valid guidance 
programs may be developed. 


ye 


Means of Improvement 

“A beginning is being made,” writes 
Mr. Reeves, in the North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly for December, “in 
a scientific approach to the problem of 
the improvement of instruction in in- 
stitutions of higher learning.” After 
visiting eighty-seven such institutions 
—junior colleges, liberal-arts colleges, 
and state universities—he lists the 
methods most frequently used for im- 
provement of instruction under three 
heads: administrative procedures de- 
signed to improve instruction, experi- 
ments in teaching methods, and edu- 
cational courses, lectures, and forums 
for the discussion of educational prob- 
lems. 

Classroom inspection and supervi- 
sion; devices for individualizing in- 
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struction; and studies of the classifi- 
cation of students, their study-load, 
and the duplication of the content of 
courses he discussed as administrative 
procedures. As experiments in teach- 
ing methods, accounts are given of 
comparative studies of lecture and 
demonstration methods, supervised 
and directed study, and diagnosis and 
remedial work. 

Courses in methods and problems 
of higher education are given particu- 
lar attention at Christian College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. The scheme in- 
volves fortnightly faculty meetings 
devoted to the discussion of profes- 
sional problems, a small library of 
professional books available only to 
members of the faculty, the supervi- 
sion of instruction by the Dean of the 
College followed by conferences, and 
the investigation of pertinent prob- 
lems by members of the faculty. 


wy 


The Junior College 


In the December issue of the High 
School Teacher, Frederick L. Whit- 
ney discusses the junior-college move- 
ment in its historical aspects. He finds 
that in spite of the newness of the 
junior colleges the public and private 
junior colleges last year had an en- 
rollment of at least 45,000. The 
leading states were California with 
7,200, Texas with 3,000, Missouri 
with 1,800, Michigan with 1,600, 
Kansas with 1,300. There were 146 
public junior colleges and 236 private 
junior colleges. 

The author finds that new objec- 
tives for the junior colleges are com- 
ing to be recognized. The three 
most commonly recognized, in addi- 
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tion to the earliest objectives, are to 
relieve universities, to fill the gap be- 
tween high school and college, and to 
raise the cultural status of the com- 
munity in which the junior college is 
located. Fifteen states have passed 
laws making some kind of provision 
for junior colleges, and these laws in 
part set standards, but on the whole 
standardizing efforts have lacked 
much uniformity. 

A large majority of the junior col- 
leges are offering a liberal type of 
curriculum with a few state-supported 
institutions offering vocational cur- 
ricula. The five leading subjects in 
order of rank are modern foreign lan- 
guage, science, social sciences, com- 
merce, and English. Engineering 
occupies the lowest rank of all the 
subjects, with vocational subjects rep- 
resenting but less than 5 per cent of 
the total offerings. 


~ 


Extension Teaching 


Extra-mural courses are the chief 
contributions of large universities to 
adult education. Careful scrutiny to 
certain phases of such courses has 
been given by J. O. Marberry in his 
booklet, Extension Teaching in the 
University of Texas as Viewed by the 
Student (University of Texas Bulle- 
tin, No. 2910). Comparisons of the 
quality of instruction given in resi- 
dential courses and in extension 
courses were based upon the opin- 
ions expressed by students whose 
marks were A’s, B’s, and lower than 
B’s. Students with the highest marks 
gave the highest ratings to instruction. 
Students with lowest marks reported 
six times the amount of poor extra- 
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mural instruction than did the stu- 
dents with highest marks. In more 
than one-third of the courses com- 
pared the students rated the instruc- 
tion in the extension courses higher 
than that in similar residential courses. 
The marks of three-quarters of the 
extension-cours. students were equal 
or better than those of the students 
taking similar courses in residence. 

Facilities for study and the value of 
courses were similarly compared. 
More than nine-tenths of the courses 
would never have been studied by the 
individuals replying to the question- 
naire if the opportunity of extension 
courses had not been provided. A ten- 
dency for extension study to lead to 
attendance at the University was also 
found. Courses previously taken in 
the Division of Extension were given 
by more than 45 per cent of the stu- 
dents as the reason for residential en- 
rollment. On the question of the ad- 
visability of the University continuing 
its extension teaching only 0.5 per cent 
of 1,589 replies were negative. 
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The Women’s Panhellenic Associa- 
tion of the Ohio State University has 
recently published a pamphlet en- 
titled Can I Afford a Sorority? Init 
are included factual data concerning 
costs of sorority membership, includ- 
ing such factors as pledge fees, dues, 
assessments, initiation, room and 
board, and comparative data for those 
who live at or away from the sorority 
house. It gives needed information on 
the material side of a problem too 
often decided by sentimental reasons. 


~- 


The Bureau of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior, has 
published a bulletin entitled Se/f- 
Help for College Students, by Wal- 
ter J. Greenleaf, associate specialist in 
Higher Education. The study is a 
thorough analysis of the situation of 
part-time work of students in institu- 
tions of higher education, and it 
should be on the desks of all personnel 
directors and college administrators 
concerned with student affairs. 
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A UNIQUE pamphlet of voca- 
tional suggestions for college students 
who are preparing to teach has re- 
cently been published by the Ohio 
State University Press under the title, 
Do You Want to Teach? It is written 
by Earl W. Anderson, head of the 
Appointments Division, collaborating 
with J. L. Morrill, junior dean of the 
College of Education, both of Ohio 
State University. 

Teaching in the public schools is 
considered as a career, and its advan- 
tages and disadvantages are carefully 
outlined in order that the student who 
is planning to choose teaching as a 
profession may evaluate the work. 
Topics such as “Do I Really Want to 
Teach?” “What in Teaching Attracts 
Me?” “What May I Dislike in 
Teaching?” indicate the purpose of 
the pamphlet. Desirable traits in 
teachers are listed from The Com- 
monwealth Teacher-Training Study 
also to help the student make a self- 
check of his own personality. 

Other pertinent questions which the 
authors attempt to answer are: “Can 
I Get a Teaching Position?” “Why 
Some Obtained No Positions?” “Do 
College Grades Count?” and “Are 
My Major and Minor Subjects in De- 
mand?” The combinations of sub- 
jects which are most frequently taught 
in Ohio high schools and which conse- 
quently afford greatest opportunities 
for teachers are reprinted from the 
study of supply and demand of high- 
school teachers made by Mr. Ander- 
son during the school year, 1928-29. 


This information will be useful to 
students in Ohio colleges who are 
still in the process of determining a 
minor or even a major field of study. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER has re- 
quested a survey to determine what 
the government is doing for education 
and what it ought todo. Dr. Henry 
Suzzalo, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, now of the 
Carnegie Foundation in New York, 
has been appointed the director. The 
survey will be financed by a donation 
of $100,000 from the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. 

The National Advisory Committee 
on Education, created last summer by 
Secretary Wilbur, and composed of 
fifty-one teachers headed by Dr. 
Charles R. Mann, director of the 
American Council of Education, re- 
ported that insufficient information 
was available regarding the results ob- 
tained in the various fields of educa- 
tion. It was recommended that a spe- 
cial study of the subject to be used as 
the basis upon which the committee 
could make suitable recommendations. 
The contribution from the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund and the appointment 
of Dr. Suzzallo resulted. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund was 
established by Mr. Rosenwald “for 
the benefit of mankind” and with the 
stipulation that both its principal and 
any interest that may accrue must be 
expended within twenty-five years 
after Mr. Rosenwald’s death. This 
was in accordance with his belief that 
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huge estates should not be held in 
perpetuity, but rather should be put 
to immediate use. 


STATISTICS concerning registra- 
tion in American colleges and univer- 
sities gathered by Dean Raymond 
Walters, of Swarthmore College, were 
published in the issue of School and 
Society, December 14. 

The total full-time enrollments in 
the 226 approved institutions is 
442,493, an increase of 1.5 per cent 
over 1928; the grand total enroll- 
ment, which includes part-time and 
summer-session students, is 697,584, 
an increase of 2 per cent. These rates 
of advance are slightly lower than 
those of 1928 over 1927. 

The two summaries of general in- 
terest given in this note are taken 
from Table II in which the twenty- 
five largest institutions are ranked 
first by the enrollments of “regular 
students, full-time” and then by the 
numbers of “all resident students.” 
Ranked by the numbers of full-time 


students the enrollments are: 


CE BE en ae 17,242 
a ee a oe taihnd aa @ Sua 14,952 
New York University ................... 12,419 
etal ce ae aleun-omebib voy alae 12,413 
als 554 aia gat 3a: 08 6 <u ood 46 10,657 
EAGAN a Sats skeet $k. dallis we veniee 10,557 
hte haath vinncinithn etnt oath ciate abt mines 9,688 
Es ta Poe na aa sob aca nee ee i 54 9,468 
Es Sas ad wk «0% Searv.c eo odateds 8,377 
U. of Washington (Seattle) .............. 7,258 
TE voice anki penis akae ee amen se 7,119 
SSRN & 2 5 LET nny AEE eS 6,617 
EE Ae Fe ee Soe 6,038 
NS edad aang dh Shag eek S'e © a+ age ae 5,867 
LEN SUR a diehe > SF ¢ Sn AR ee Be a 5,822 
EEE EE EP, Ae OO 5,804 
a Re aR RE 5,512 
MR IEEA IR 8h cated on secae oh yd ecle 5,500 
College City of New York ............... 5,477 
State University of Iowa ................. 5,106 
gs BR OE ce ee bs 8 ORR SOE ane Pare oe 5,084 
EE Ceihekin cu tindesnesany see «+eduh 4,989 
anid as nd a «96 ae. 4 A be ota 4,952 
ed ts ts Ae ee 4,889 
ere anaes ony 2 + dese eee es Oo 4,703 
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Ranked by grand total enrollment, 
which includes part-time and summer- 
session students, the list of these in- 
stitutions is: 


es ie ae titi d fide Gh Beiie dade 33,367 
College City of New York ............... 32,032 
BOO WUE MUUBOIOEN. oie le ctw ccnwess 29,419 
Ns ed Maik sdp inion maven a <oglew 25,274 
Ne itis lng Cea siden. 4) Ba oigutis saieeaee 21,027 
NE SER bs sete b ded eee Va sobdelonac 13,883 
EC ee Oe > et EE 13,828 
aa 5 Bn ig ne hw tale anata 13,558 
a I 2 ae fe Es feo 13,486 
SD. MEM Ko ic eis cwdacsenes 13,293 
A RET A a SE 13,179 
TT Ferra ae eatne eee oaicwh obs benders 12,747 
en Or 12,454 
aa acdsee. 3 as 4. dase eng aE 12,372 
NE 0 SROs 4 HA Cae Ne S45 oes 6G 11,800 
SN 2 a cae Gitte. 2 ol ss gmeh angie 10,891 
i ae as we: dura ental 10,866 
U. of Washington (Seattle) ............... 9,908 
EE SLE a ee ee 9,349 
. Rare Sete ie RE at 8,523 
State University of Iowa ..............00. 7,988 
ES CE ne See See re 7,915 
RO aes boi whe ta hb be sn oe 
a ar sles ees oN rose seme iis 
ee ee ee ee 6,848 


THE selection of a group of thirty 
educators to act as an advisory com- 
mittee for the nation-wide survey of 
secondary education now in progress 
has been announced by Secretary Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. The committee will 
co-operate with a group of laymen yet 
to be chosen. Its function will be the 
appraisal of the work of the commis- 
sion which is in active charge of the 
survey. 

Congress has authorized an appro- 
priation of $250,000 and made the 
first installment of $50,000 available 
for the current fiscal year. The sur- 
vey is proceeding steadily under the 
direction of William J. Cooper, Uni- 
ted States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. The consulting committee of 
nine experts already has defined the 
work to be pursued. L. V. Koos, of 
the University of Chicago, will devote 
his entire time to the survey. 
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The personnel of the advisory 
group includes specialists in state and 
city school administration, state-uni- 
versity administration, the relations of 
colleges and secondary schools, negro 
education, junior high schools and col- 
leges, large city high schools, voca- 
tional education, and other fields. 

The thirty educators selected are: 


E. J. Ashbaugh, Miami University; 
John L. Clifton, State Director of Educa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio; R. L. Cooley, Mil- 
waukee; Philip W. L. Cox, New York 
University; Jesse B. Davis, Boston Uni- 
versity; J. D. Elliff, University of Mis- 
souri; Lucile Fargo, East Cleveland; E. 
N. Ferriss, Cornell University; Will C. 
French, Tulsa; President John M. Gandy, 
Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute ; 
T. W. Gosling, Akron; Arthur Gould, 
Los Angeles; E. D. Grizzell, University 
of Pennsylvania; W. W. Haggard, Joliet; 
President W. A. Jessup, University of 
Iowa; President Franklin W. Johnson, 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine; J. Ste- 
vens Kadesch, Medford; Frank M. Lea- 
vitt, Pittsburgh; Michael H. Lucy, New 
York; A. Laura McGregor, Rochester, 
New York; C. R. Maxwell, University 
of Wyoming; Bruce Millikin, Salt Lake 
City; Shelton J. Phelps, George Peabody 
College for Teachers; E. Ruth Pyrtle, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Lewis W. Smith, 
Berkeley; W. R. Smithey, University of 
Virginia; Sarah M. Sturtevant, Columbia 
University; Milo H. Stuart, Indianapolis; 
W. L. Uhl, University of Washington, 
Seattle; and William A. Wetzel, Trenton. 


THE Prussian government has 
invited a group of American educators 
to visit the schools of Germany next 
summer, according to an announce- 
ment by Thomas Alexander, of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The tour will start from Ham- 


burg June 22 and will conclude Au- 
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gust 3. The International Institute 
of Teachers College is co-operating 
with the Prussian government in ar- 
ranging the trip. 

Fifteen of the outstanding school 
systems of Germany will be studied, 
including all types of schools, elemen- 
tary, secondary, special schools, and 
universities. A representative of the 
ministry of education will accompany 
the group and will serve as interpreter. 
An opportunity will be given either 
during or immediately following the 
tour for members to see the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. 


DarTMOUTH College this year 
has inaugurated an interesting device 
for promoting individual education. 
Recently the following resolutions 
were adopted by the Board of Trus- 
tees: 


1. That there be hereby established the 
Senior Fellowships of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

2. That there shall be elected by the Trus- 
tees annually in June of each year mem- 
bers of the Junior Class of that year to 
the number of five—more or less—to 
be Senior Fellows of Dartmouth Col- 
lege during the following year. 

3. That election to the Senior Fellowships 
shall be made on nomination of the 
President, after conference by him with 
members of the faculty and particularly 
with a committee consisting of the Dean 
of the College, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Educational Policy, the 
Director of Personnel Research, the 
Dean of Freshmen, and the Junior Class 
Officer. 

4. That a Senior Fellow, after his election, 
must be in residence at Dartmouth Col- 
lege during the academic year following 
his election and must throughout the year 
be in good standing as a member of the 
College. During the tenure of his Fel- 
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lowship, the Fellow shall be given com- 
plete freedom to pursue the intellectual 
life at Dartmouth College in whatever 
manner and direction he himself may 
choose. He shall not be required to at- 
tend classes, though he shall have the 
privilege of attending ‘any; he shall not 
be required to take any examinations; 
and he shall not be required to pay any 
tuition fees to the College. At the end 
of the year of his Fellowship, the Fellow 

' shall be given his degree in course. 

5. That this authorization shall become 
operative and go into effect immediately 

‘ upon its passage and that announcement 
of the Senior Fellowships of Dartmouth 
College and the conditions of their 
award and tenure shall be made in all 
future catalogues of the College. 


THE efforts of the University of 
Princeton to secure a substantial en- 
dowment for scientific research are 
nearing success. A gift of $500,000 
by Thomas D. Jones, Chicago, to be 
devoted to increased facilities and 
equipment for advanced teaching and 
research in physical and biological 
sciences has recently been announced. 
With this gift the total subscription 
of the Scientific Research Foundation 
has reached $1,931,028. Less than 
$70,000 remains to be obtained if the 
University is to procure the condi- 
tional $1,000,000 promised by the 
General Education Board. 


BECAUSE of drastic cuts in the 
grants for teachers’ pensions made by 
the Carnegie Foundation, some col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country are attempting other means 
to keep their retirement systems effec- 
tive. At Bowdoin College, President 
K. C. M. Sills has recently announced 
a gift of $1,000,000 from Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis, the Philadelphia publisher. 
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The income of this fund is to be used 
for payment of annuities and pensions 
to faculty members. 


RAMSAY MACDONALD, 
prime minister of Great Britain, was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws by the University of 
Toronto on October 16. An audience 
of over two thousand undergraduates 
and faculty members attended the 
ceremony. 


BELIEVE it or not, the oft-de- 
nounced “co-ed” is more intelligent 
than she is given credit for. This has 
recently been attested by the results 
of a competition between six students 
of Hunter College and six members of 
the chorus of a New York musical 
comedy. In an intelligence test taken 
simultaneously by both groups, no 
single chorus girl secured a grade 
above the lowest of the six Seniors 
from Hunter College. 


THE New York Times recently 
reported that there is an evident 
breaking down of sectionalism at 
Washington and Lee University, an 
institution founded before the Decla- 
ration of Independence and of which 
General Robert E. Lee was president 
after the Civil War. Sixty years ago, 
only three Northern students were 
enrolled at the institution. Today, 
Northern men number slightly less 
than half of the student body. 


THE American Association for 
University Women, through its secre- 
tary, Miss Belle Rankin, has recently 
announced eleven fellowships for col- 
lege women. These include grants 
for study in Latin-American republics 
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and Europe for the academic year of 
1930-31. 

Since 166 women last year applied 
for these fellowships, the Association 
has recently launched a campaign to 
raise $1,000,000 to endow more fel- 
lowships for women. More than 
$300,000 has already been pledged. 


UNFORTUNATELY, The New 
Student, an intercollegiate magazine 
that has circulated in every college of 
the country, has been compelled to 
discontinue publication because of lack 
of financial support. The American 
Schoolmaster for November, com- 
menting on this announcement, says 
the passing of The New Student marks the 
last of a unique venture in the publishing 
field. For seven years the magazine, edited 
by college students and recent graduates, 
has held a mirror to college life; the files 
for those years are a complete history of 
higher education in a changing post-war 
era. 


THE New York University Law 
School has recently announced that it 
will publish quarterly a journal to be 
called the American Air Law Review. 
As far as is known, this is the first 
publication concerned with the legal 
aspects of aviation. Since radio also 
uses the air as a medium, radio law 
will be included. 

The first issue will include articles 
by Colonel Clement L. Bouve entitled 
“The Development of International 
Rules of Conduct in Air Navigation”; 
by Louis G. Caldwell, “Radio Legis- 
lation Pending before Congress”; by 
Harry J. Freeman, “A Survey of State 
Aeronautical Legislation, 1928-29”; 
and by W. Jefferson Davis, “State 
Regulation of Aircraft.” 
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A CORRESPONDENT for the 
New York Times has recently written 
a communication to the editors point- 
ing out the dangers of college clubs 
making life too easy for new graduates 
in New York City. He deplores the 
custom of allowing “just-graduated 
youths to enjoy on credit luxuries for 
which they cannot pay.” A signifi- 
cant paragraph from his letter is: 


There, while cash and credit last, they 
live a life which many a European prince- 
ling would envy. They chat in high-ceil- 
inged and handsomely decorated lounges on 
expensively upholstered armchairs and di- 
vans; dine on dishes prepared by high-sal- 
aried chefs; sleep in perfectly appointed and 
spotlessly kept bedrooms, the tiled and 
porcelained bathrooms of which are much 
more modern than those in many a foreign 
castle; play cards, billiards, handball, squash 
and other games, day and night—some- 
times all night; have a score of liveried ser- 
vants to wait on them and, in some clubs, 
disport themselves in limpid and translucent 
swimming pools so beautiful and refreshing 
as to flout the historic public baths of ancient 
Rome. 


Dr. FRANK AYDELOTTE, 
president of Swarthmore College and 
American secretary to the Rhodes 
Trustees, has recently made public 
the names of thirty-two men who have 
been appointed to Rhodes scholar- 
ships. Six of these men are graduates 
of Annapolis, and two of them are 
from West Point. Thirty-two states 
are represented. 

In reviewing the work of the 
Rhodes scholarship organization in 
the United States, President Aydelotte 
said that “the past year had been of 
great significance in Rhodes scholar- 
ship organization in America. It had 
marked the establishment, through 
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the Association of American Rhodes 
Scholars and the generosity of Mr. 
George Eastman, of an Eastman visit- 
ing professorship at Oxford. He con- 
tinued: 

This chair, which is attached to Balliol 
College, will be held by Americans of in- 
tellectual distinction. ‘The first incumbent 
will be Professor John Livingston Lowes 
of Harvard, who will go into residence next 
October. 

The year has also been marked by the 
reunion of old Rhodes scholars at Oxford 
last July, for the opening ceremonies of 
Rhodes House, a magnificient new build- 
ing erected by the Rhodes Trust. About 
one hundred American Rhodes scholars, in 
most cases with their families, attended this 
reunion. 


THE First International Con- 
gress on Mental Hygiene is to be held 
at Washington, D. C., May § to 10, 
1930, according to the announcement 
from administrative headquarters at 
New York City. The Congress pro- 
poses to survey the advance of mental 
hygiene throughout the world and to 
draft a list of objectives to be sought 
by mental-hygienists of all countries. 

Twenty-eight countries are repre- 
sented on the Committee on Organiza- 
tion. In America the National Edu- 
cation Association, the United States 
Bureau of Education, the American 
Child Health Association, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, and many other organizations de- 
voted to the improvement of health 
and education are participating in the 
organization. President Hoover has 
accepted the honorary presidency of 
the Congress. Dr. William A. White, 
psychiatrist, Washington, D. C., is 
president and Clifford W. Beers is 
secretary-general. 
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THE investigation of history and 
other social studies in the schools, 
sponsored by the American Historical 
Association, has been vested in a Com- 
mission on Direction. Funds were 
made available through a grant from 
the Carnegie Foundation in March, 
1929, and active work was started. 
Professor Edgar Dawson, of Hunter 
College, has assisted the director, 
A. C. Krey of Minnesota, in getting 
the work under way. Special studies of 
an exploratory nature have been con- 
ducted by E. P. Smith, New York 
State Department of Education; Bes- 
sie L. Pierce, University of Chicago; 
and Lena C. Van Bibber, State Nor- 
mal School, Towson, Maryland. 

For the current academic year the 
investigation has obtained the assis- 
tance of Truman L. Kelly, Stanford 
University, who will assist as the 
technical adviser on tests and meas- 
urements. W. G. Kimmel, formerly 
supervisor of social studies, New York 
State Department, will serve as execu- 
tive secretary. The Commission on 
Direction also includes representatives 
from Radcliffe; Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Johns Hopkins 
University; Tulane University; and 
the Universities of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Pennsylvania, and Chicago. 


THE Harmon Foundation, with 
headquarters at 140 Nassau Street, 
New York, has recently reviewed its 
seven years of experience as an agency 
for loaning money to needy college 
students. Losses in collections have 
averaged less than 2 per cent in the 
seven years that the Foundation has 
been in existence, during which period 
$538,220 has been lent students. This 
has lead to the observation in the re- 
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port of the Foundation that “it would 
appear that banking institutions would 
be quite justified in making properly 
administered educational loans to 
rigorously qualified students in select- 
ed colleges and universities.” 

Developing this idea further, the 
report goes on to say: 


It is interesting to note that the experience 
of the Harmon Foundation goes further 
than a mere demonstration of the economic 
soundness of student loan paper, thus open- 
ing up a new field of marked interest to 
banking institutions. In addition, the 
foundation feels that it has amply demon- 
strated the value to the student personally 
of establishing a sound credit rating early in 
life, and of budgeting his expenses so that 
he operates his affairs on a strictly business 
basis. Such personal training is invaluable 
to the student himself; it is almost equally 
valuable to those business institutions in 
whose service the student will later seek 
a career. 


DUuRING the year 1930 students 
and teachers in schools and colleges 
throughout the world, as well as lov- 
ers of the classics everywhere, will 
celebrate the bimillenium or two- 
thousandth anniversary of the birth of 
the poet Virgil. In America, the 
American Classical League is making 
plans which will extend festivities into 
every community and every school, 
with activities which will culminate on 
October 15, 1930, the birthday of the 
poet. 

Dean Anna P. MacVay of the Wad- 
leigh High School, New York City, 
is head of a national committee of the 
League which is taking the lead in the 
celebration. A group of thirty sub- 
committees has also been appointed to 
secure publicity through newspapers, 
Magazines, radio, posters, and bulle- 
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tins; to co-operate with other organi- 
zations, classical and non-classical; to 
promote Virgilian courses in high 
schools and colleges; to promote pri- 
vate reading and reading circles; to 
prepare programs for pageants and 
plays; and to sponsor commemorative 
medals, plaques, and bookplates. 

Representatives of the League are 
corresponding with educational au- 
thorities in Italy, France, Germany, 
and England regarding the proposed 
celebrations in those countries. They 
are planning for distinguished schol- 
ars from abroad to come to America 
to speak in 1930 and for Americans to 
make pilgrimages in the summers of 
1930 and 1931 to places in Asia 
Minor, Greece, Sicily, Africa, and 
Italy made famous by Virgil. 


T WO residential houses now un- 
der construction at Harvard Univer- 
sity will be ready for use in the 
autumn of 1930. Dunster House, 
which has been named for Henry 
Dunster, the first president of Har- 
vard, will accommodate 234 students, 
and Lowell House, named for Presi- 
dent Lowell, holds 288 students. 

Chester N. Greenough, head of the 
Department of English, will be the 
master of Dunster House, and Julian 
L. Coolidge, of the Department of 
Mathematics, will be the head of 
Lowell House. In addition to the 
master who will live at the House, 
each of the new buildings will have a 
number of resident tutors; several 
non-resident tutors who will have stu- 
dies in the House, give conferences, 
frequently eat there, and in other 
ways take part in the life of the 
House; and a body of associates, dis- 
tinguished members of the faculty 
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chosen from various departments, who 
will spend as much time as possible in 
the House. 

Henry Dunster, for whom Dunster 
House was named, was president of 
Harvard from 1640 to 1654. He was 
a graduate of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, and was appointed presi- 
dent of Harvard immediately after 
his arrival in Boston at the age of 
thirty-one. Lowell House bears the 
name of the family which has, in the 
last 145 years, given six members to 
the Corporation, four members to the 
Board of Overseers, and two profes- 
sors, one of whom is the present Presi- 
dent Lowell. The first member of 
the family who had an official con- 
nection with the College was Judge 
John Lowell of the class of 1760. He 
became a Fellow in 1784 and con- 
tinued in this position until 1802. His 
father, John Lowell, graduated in 
1721. Abbott Lawrence Lowell has 
been President since 1909. 


IN HIS annual report Dean William 
F. Russell, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, makes the following 
interesting observations concerning ed- 
ucational ideals in professional schools. 
“The future pattern of work in 
Teachers College will depend upon 
the relative merit of at least four edu- 
cational ideals that lie behind and are 
the explanation of the conflicting 
judgments that we make. From 
among these we must either select or 
effect some sort of compromise. 
“The first ideal, based upon the 
continental university, is that a pro- 
fessional school like Teachers College 
should become an advanced research 
institution with a relatively small 
number of professors, each selected 
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for his proficiency in investigation and 
for his encyclopaedic command of a 
field of human knowledge. Assisting 
him should be a number of junior as- 
sociates, but the professor alone should 
determine the quality of research and 
scholarship required of candidates for 
degrees. Only the superior student 
should receive attention. Instruction 
should be carried on by carefully pre- 
pared lectures, seminars, and indi- 
vidual conferences. Examination at 
the close of the student’s career should 
be the sole test of success. There 
should be required no attendance at 
class, no ‘grades,’ no term examina- 
tions, no student discipline. 

“The second ideal, coming from 
the English university, is that Teach- 
ers College should become somewhat 
like Oxford or Cambridge. At en- 
trance, the student would say to him- 
self: ‘I am about to follow upward 
along the educational path. I shall 
read in the library. I may listen to 
lectures. I must find a tutor who will 
guide me; and in the company of my 
friends, I shall have an opportunity 
to study, listen, discuss, and grow. I 
shall broaden my horizon. I shall 
travel. Later on, if I prove compe- 
tent, I shall take the examinations for 
a degree.” The holder of this ideal 
is concerned with the lack of adjust- 
ment of an institution like Teachers 
College to the widely varying abilities 
and backgrounds of the students. He 
desires to emphasize larger and broad- 
er problems rather than to center upon 
techniques. Courses and requirements 
he considers Procrustean. The lecture 
and course system he judges to be in- 
efficient, because of the inevitable 
repetition, in part, of that which the 
student either already knows or could 
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read elsewhere. He feels that the 
student tends to become pedantic and 
that education is incomplete if it fails 
to include artistic creation, shared ap- 
preciations in music, art, and litera- 
ture, and fellowship with students and 
professors. He also objects to marks, 
periodic examinations, and special at- 
tention to the poorer student. 

“The third ideal is the American 
college, neither the college of a half- 
century ago with its fixed require- 
ments and personal attention of a se- 
lect staff to a small student body nor 
that of the last few years with the 
great improvements that have been 
made, but the college of the beginning 
of the twentieth century, after the ac- 
crediting agencies had fixed the stand- 
ards. The holder of this ideal be- 
lieves that higher education is not the 
achievement of a standard of profi- 
ciency, but the collection of a certain 
number of hours, units, credits, and 
points. Education is something that 
one may add up. He is concerned 
with such problems as entrance stand- 
ards, hours for graduation, credit for 
part-time work, Saturday classes, and 
correspondence courses. To him 
there is something sacred about A, B, 
C, D, and F. He worries about re- 
quired attendance, ‘cuts,’ excuses for 
absence, duplication of courses, pre- 
requisites, and whether a_ student 
should take two-point, three-point, 
four-point, or five-point courses for a 
degree, and in what proportion. He 
thinks that he understands the differ- 
ence between credit and ‘residence’ 
credit and he has fathomed the dis- 
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tinction between graduate and under- 
graduate work. 

“The fourth ideal is that of the 
professional school. The holder of 
this tradition has a definite method 
which he follows until habit interferes 
or conflicting educational practices 
force a change. He first looks into 
the world to discover the various 
qualifications necessary to success in a 
given occupation or profession. He 
then studies this list of abilities and 
traits, dividing them into two parts, 
those which are either inborn or so 
elusive as to resist training and those 
which are teachable. The former are 
the foundation of his plan of student 
selection. The latter are divided into 
those for which preliminary education 
can best be responsible, those which 
can be gained individually and inci- 
dentally, and those which can only be 
gained in connection with a profes- 
sional school. The last form the basis 
for university work on which, with the 
limits of the time that the student can 
afford to spend in preparation, the 
professionally minded professor ar- 
ranges the program of studies. It 
matters little to him whether the work 
be easy or hard, graduate or under- 
graduate, two-point or five-point, resi- 
dent or extra-mural. His test is 
whether or not the work given pre- 
pares the student to practice his pro- 
fession. The professor seeks no ad- 
miration for his scholarship nor does 
he desire academic respectability. If 
taxidermy or blacksmithing be neces- 
sary, it is just as good as anthropology 
or Sanskrit to him.” 
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-- EDITORIAL COMMENTS -- 





THE CONSUMERS’ DEMAND 


7 | NHE graduate school is one of 
the most highly specialized pro- 
duction organizations in Amer- 

ica. The best-known lines that it pro- 

duces are the doctor of philosophy 
and the master of arts, but it also 
turns out certain other products which 
lie between the master’s and the doc- 
tor’s specifications. The graduate 
school is a manufacturer of products 
of high quality. These are not ordi- 
narily submitted to mass production, 
and they usually receive the careful 
attention given custom-made mate- 
rials. The annual output is not large: 
fifteen hundred doctors of philosophy, 
ten thousand masters of arts, and an 
undetermined number having been 
processed to points between these two. 
For these products there are two 
types of customers—research organi- 
zations and the colleges. The colleges 
consume about seventy per cent of the 
doctors and a larger percentage of the 
less highly finished products. Col- 
leges use these products for teaching 
and to a lesser degree for research. 
The college, as a consumer, is defi- 
nitely restricted in its choice of market 
from which to secure its teachers. It 
is not a free agent. In fact, it is com- 
pelled to take the product of the grad- 
uate school, because accrediting agen- 
cies specify the use of the product by 
demanding that a proportion of doc- 
tors and a full quota of masters be 
used on the faculty. Products de- 
veloped by agencies other than grad- 
uate schools have little chance for 
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selection by collegiate consumers. In 
a real sense the graduate school has 
the monopoly of college teaching. 
Consequently, the recent “message” 
of the colleges is interesting. In Jan- 
uary, 1929, the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges,representing the consum- 
ers, directed a communication to the 
graduate schools of the large universi- 
ties which constitute the producers. 
The purpose of this communication 
was to crystallize the objections to the 
product of graduate schools which 
have been boiling for years and to pre- 
sent the consumers’ specifications of 
the kind of product desired by the 
colleges. A committee of the Associa- 
tion worded the communication with 
great politeness, but it defined its spe- 
cifications with exactness. Three items 
were specified. In the process of de- 
velopment the product should acquire 
a broad range of intellectual interest; 
it should receive training in methods 
and objectives of college teaching; 
and in some cases requirements for re- 
search should be appreciably relaxed. 
The college consumer feels that the 
graduate-school plant is now set up 
to turn out a research-product and 
that the teacher is a by-product. This 
state of affairs they believe to be quite 
inefficient, partly for the reason that 
the by-product constitutes seventy per 
cent of the total output, and partly for 
the reason that training merely for 
research, in their opinion, is not an 
adequate method for developing col- 
lege teachers. They insist, therefore, 
that the producers develop teachers as 
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a direct process and not merely as a 
supplement to research. They are de- 
manding changes in the method of 
production to meet the specifications 
of these important consumers. 


THE PRODUCERS’ REPLY 


HE producers’ reply to the con- 

sumers’ demand is always im- 
portant when the agency of produc- 
tion is monopolistic in its control. If 
the producer does not want to meet 
the specifications of the consumer, he 
is ordinarily not compelled to do so. 
The consumer has no recourse except 
through occasional legislation. When 
there is much competition the market 
is more likely to be a buyer’s market; 
in a monopoly it is the reverse. 

Twenty-eight members of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities pre- 
sent interesting replies collected in the 
current Bulletin of the Association of 
American Colleges. To one reading 
these replies the outstanding impres- 
sion gained is that the graduate de- 
partments, as a whole, have not given 
much attention to the production of 
teachers, as such. 

In a few cases, such as Johns Hop- 
kins, the graduate schools feel that 
they have definitely met the specifi- 
cations of the Association. In certain 
other cases, the deans of the graduate 
schools claim that the consumers are 
mistaken about the kind of product 
they need, particularly in connection 
with the specifications that the teacher 
might in some cases be prepared with 
a somewhat smaller proportion of re- 
search activity in his program. In 
general, however, the graduate schools 
have politely and amicably agreed to 
consider the request, and in some cases 
have appointed committees to collect 
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facts. In due time the faculties of 
graduate schools will, undoubtedly, 
receive reports. 

What the outcome will finally be, 
one cannot foretell at this writing. If 
the graduate schools stand pat and re- 
fuse to follow the spirit of the con- 
sumers’ specifications, the colleges will 
have to devise more drastic forms of 
action, if they feel strongly in the mat- 
ter. There is, undoubtedly, an ex- 
cellent opportunity for individual 
graduate schools to increase greatly 
the distribution of their graduates by 
giving careful and intelligent atten- 
tion to the consumers’ demand. In the 
business world where competition 
rules, it is not necessary for the con- 
sumers to prepare a message to pro- 
ducers, such as this. The producers 
“beat them to it.” Even the enlight- 
ened controllers of monopolies in 
these days study consumers’ demands 
and, as a matter of routine, seek to im- 
prove their service. It is expected, 
therefore, that progressive graduate 
schools will give impartial and earnest 
attention to these insistent demands of 
the colleges. To say that the college 
faculties are incompetent to judge 
what they need is imprudent. To as- 
sert that the present training of col- 
lege teachers is entirely satisfactory 
and needs no improvement is unwise. 
Enlightened graduate schools will en- 
thusiastically co-operate with the col- 
leges in developing a product which 
will efficiently meet their valid needs. 

It is to be hoped that the Associa- 
tion of American Universities will ap- 
point a committee from their gradua- 
ate faculties to co-operate with a simi- 
lar committee from the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for the study of 
this problem. 














A Universal Problem 


How To Finp THE RiGuHT Vocation, dy 
H. D. Kitson. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1929. x + 199 pp. $2.50. 


This book is almost strictly for the voca- 
tional initiate, for “‘the ultimate consumer 
who wants facts stated in non-technical 
language.” It fulfills its purpose in that 
the author carries the reader through every 
step of vocational consideration, analysis, 
selection, and promotion in language that 
is easy and conversational, yet based upon 
the soundest known principles of vocational 
guidance. The book is, however, as valu- 
able for the man seeking to promote himself 
in any vocation as for the vocationally un- 
initiated. The chapters on getting a raise, 
employers’ ratings, and self-improvement 
are perhaps even more pertinent than those 
on self and vocational analysis. 

The experienced counselor will not find 
an extensive harvest of new principles or 
procedures, but will profit greatly from the 
easy style and completeness with which 
vocational-guidance problems are discussed. 
The percentage of vocational maladjust- 
ment is placed at 50 per cent, which seems 
rather too high. The justification for the 
point of view of the book is, however, quite 
sound. Again, the extent of potential vo- 
cational versatility: is set rather high for 
this age of specialization. It is hard to be- 
lieve that “50 per cent of the people can 
succeed with a 50 per cent degree of suc- 
cess in 50 per cent of the occupations.” This 
would be more true of the upper 25 per 
cent of intelligence in our population. Mr. 
Kitson’s belief in the value of vocational 
biographies is well presented, but the chap- 
ter on tests for vocational selection was evi- 
dently not intended for the school man or 
the expert in testing. 


The pen-and-ink illustrations were not 
signed, but great credit is due them for a 
pleasant, racy flavor that endears the book. 
The entire appearance of the book lends 
itself to reading that is at times almost too 
easy. One does not always realize the 
deeper truths underlying. It would be well 
if more college teachers could present the 
results of research on man’s great problems 
without the reader’s being conscious of or 
irritated by the academic source of such 
presentation. 

C. G. WRENN 
Stanford University 


Genuine Education 


A Soctat INTERPRETATION OF Epuca- 
TION, by Joseph Kinmont Hart. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929. 
xx + 458 pp. $4.50. 


The task of this book as stated by its 
author in the Introduction is to examine, 
“as far as may be within limits, all factors 
and situations within the contemporary 
school and community, in order to discover, 
if possible, the conditions within which a 
genuine education may be envisaged and, 
it may be, eventually developed.” In other 
words, the book is a social interpretation of 
education, as its title states. 

The thesis of the book is that it is the 
function of the school to prepare the pupil 
to assume his rightful heritage in a complex 
and ever-changing society, and that the 
school is only one of the educational agen- 
cies of the community. To realize its po- 
tentialities the school must work in co- 
operation with all other educational agencies 
of the community. This, according to 
Mr. Hart, is the condition which should 
exist. He says, however, that the school 
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mentioned, and it is failing because it is 
more interested in itself than it is in the 
whole community. 

From beginning to end the book is in- 
teresting and provocative. It will shock 
the most smug pedagogue out of his com- 
placency. However, as the author says in 
the Preface, ““To those who care not so 
much for education, but who seek the pres- 
tige of the schools, the book may well seem 
almost an impertinence.” Probably to most 
people the theories expressed will appear 
to be rank heresies. But many books which 
have lived through the ages and are recog- 
nized as classics today were regarded by 
many people as so much “bunk” at the 
time of publication. 

Professor Hart has something to say in 
this book, and he says it in a clear and 
charming style. In brief, this we believe 
to be a great book—a book which will live. 
This is a prophesy which the reviewer 
would not venture for many books of recent 
publication. 

Warp G. REEDER 
Ohio State University 


Undergraduates 


Tue Campus: A Strupy oF ConTEMPO- 
RARY UNDERGRADUATE LIFE IN THE 
AMERICAN UNIvERsITY, by Robert 
Cooley Angell. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1928. xiiit-239 pp. $2.50. 


This book may be called a collegiate 
Middletown. It deals with the manners, 
mores, and morale of a typical American 
student body in the third decade of the 
twentieth century; the presentation being 
throughout in the form and tone of the 
dispassionate sociological survey. As in 
Middletown this noncommittal approach 
makes for verisimilitude and yields also a 
certain dry piquancy. 

Dr. Angell does not, however, like the 
Lynds, make any mystification as to the 
particular community in question. He 
states frankly that he is writing about the 
University of Michigan, of which he is a 
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graduate, and at which he is now an assis- 
tant professor of sociology. By his own 
avowal his description of student life is de- 
rived primarily from his own intimate ob- 
servations as an undergraduate and faculty 
member of the group, and only secondarily 
from an orthodox sociological apparatus of 
statistics and questionnaires. ‘This primary 
basing on the human concrete gives vivid- 
ness and a ring of authenticity. It is only 
fair to add that an appendix displays some 
fourteen statistical tables, dealing with such 
matters as the economic and educational 
status of students’ parents, pre-collegiate 
vocational experience, books and magazines 
read, and the like, and that cogent use of 
these data is made here and there through- 
out the book. 

Dr. Angell’s chief contribution comes in 
his second chapter, in which he shows 
clearly that the superficiality, distractedness, 
and hectic quality of much college life, as 
well as the resourcefulness and indepen- 
dence which students often display in their 
own “activities,” are derived from corre- 
sponding aspects of American life in gen- 
eral. ‘This thesis is ably applied and en- 
forced throughout the remaining chapters, 
on studies, living groups, athletics, campus 
activities, recreation, self-support, religion, 
and morale. 

In short, it is an interesting and useful 
book. From the standpoint of the reviewer 
it has just one defect: where Dr. Angell 
deals with remedies for the excessively low 
intellectual tone which he so convincingly 
portrays, he relies on devices like sectioning 
by ability, honors courses, and the general’ 
examination, which by themselves can be 
merely palliative. Nowhere does he face 
the central fact that only by an increased 
selectivity of student material, limiting it to 
those who have real capacity for and inter- 
est in the intellectual life, can these great 
and busy young people’s clubs which our 
colleges have become be restored to the 
status of institutions of learning. 


Max McConn 
Lehigh University 
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“‘Psychologizing’’ Again 
An APPROACH TO COMPOSITION 
THROUGH Psycuo .ocy, by Phyllis Rob- 


bins. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1929. xvii+ 271 pp. $3.00. 


Here is a title which points toward an 
important and much neglected field of 
study. Undoubtedly a surer knowledge of 
the principles of psychology involved in the 
use of language will lead to a more effec- 
tive plan of instruction in composition. In 
the opinion of the present reviewer, how- 
ever, Miss Robbins’ book falls short: it does 
not fulfill the hopes aroused by the title. 
A writer’s mental processes are analyzed 
into observation, imagination, and reflec- 
tion. If we add to this formula an analysis 
of feeling in its relation’ to personality and 
a discussion of the history of words as a 
record of the human mind, we have the 
psychological materials of the volume. “The 
Setting,” “The People,” and “The Plot” 
are the titles of the first three chapters. 
These are followed by “Words as Records” 
and “Intensive and Extensive Reading.” 
“The material is arranged,” says the 
author, “as it might be presented to an 
advanced high-school class.” It includes 
numerous literary quotations—more than 
sixty from poetry—for analysis, the assump- 
tion being, apparently, that a “careful 
word-for-word analysis” of a literary pass- 
age will do something to a pupil’s skill in 
composition. A better title for this rather 
detailed study would be “An Approach to 
Literary Appreciation through Psycholog- 
ical Analysis.” 

The discussion of observation and the 
suggestions to the class for “limbering up 
the senses” are interesting, but they do not 
constitute new material for composition 
teaching. Neither is character analysis in 
literature nor the psychological approach to 
the study of words a method of procedure 
rare in current practice. The limitations 
of the volume are: first, the dependence 
upon “word-for-word” literary analysis to 
carry over into the everyday composition 
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of the average high-school pupil; second, 
the apparent assumption that training in 
composition means training in “literary” 
expression; third, the “strained” organiza- 
tion of the material; and fourth, the failure 
to go behind the expressional situation for 
a consideration of the psychological rela- 
tionship of thought and language. This 
relationship constitutes the salient question 
for attack in any effort to solve the com- 
plex instructional problems in composition 
through recourse to psychology. The im- 
portance of the book lies in the fact that it 
is a gesture toward a field of educational 
study which, with proper cultivation, may 
prove to be very fruitful. 
Roy Ivan JoHNson 
Harris Teachers College 


Adult Reading 


THE READING INTERESTs AND HABITS OF 
Apu tts, by William S. Gray and Ruth 
Munroe. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1929. xiii+ 305 pp. $3.50. 


The problem of this study is “‘to discover 
what is in the experience of some persons 
which causes them to acquire and continue 
desirable habits of reading and what is lack- 
ing from the experience of others which 
leaves them without such habits.” The 
book is a preliminary report which com- 
prises “a digest of the investigations of 
reading and related subjects which have a 
bearing on adult education; and case studies 
of about three hundred adults representing 
various social groups, to determine the in- 
fluences which account for their reading 
habits.” 

After describing briefly their techniques 
in Part I, the authors devote 104 pages to 
a most comprehensive report of the large 
number of studies of reading which have 
been made among adults (Part II). It is 
pointed out that “since 1900 more than 
eight hundred studies of reading interests 
and habits have been reported. Of these, 
approximately one hundred are concerned 
directly with the reading activities of 
adults.” These studies, many of which are 
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unpublished, concern such topics as increase 
in circulation of books and periodicals in 
the United States; causes of differences in 
reading habits; age differences; sex differ- 
ences; residence, occupation, education, and 
other variables as factors affecting the 
amount and kind of reading. The assem- 
blage of studies which the authors have 
made is both surprising and significant. No 
critical comments are made upon them, 
and, no doubt, many of them are inade- 
quate to their generalizations, but Mr. Gray 
and Miss Munroe are sufficiently cautious 
in their own generalizations and deduc- 
tions; in any case the array of material indi- 
cates that reading is of tremendous im- 
portance in American social life. 

Although this book is a study in adult 
education, one chapter is devoted to “The 
Interests of Children in Reading,” probably 
in order to take cognizance of the vast 
fund of source material available. Part 
III describes the results of about three hun- 
dred interviews, two hundred seventy of 
which were brief and summarized; a few 
were careful, analytic, and prolonged. The 
interviews were made in order that the 
authors might secure real, first-hand, alive 
information about what people read, and 
why and how they came to their present 
reading habits. 

It is rather difficult for most of us for 
whom reading is a professional occupation 
to “‘get into” the personality of a house- 
keeper, or a pressman, or a college boy. 
We could wish that there had been many 
more careful interviews, including an even 
greater variety of persons. But this is an 
expensive time-consuming method of mak- 
ing a psychological study, and the collection 
of a great number of cases was not within 
the intention of the authors’ present study 
of adult reading. 

To one specially interested in any phase 
of adult education it is a book to be owned 
and carefully read. To the teacher the 
book will be of importance as showing, first, 
the necessity of improved schooling; second, 
the influence of school in awakening an in- 
terest in reading; and third, the signal 
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failure of the school to inculcate habits of 
criticism, selection, and aesthetic apprecia- 
tion. The general reader will find the 
book dull in spots, because it is full of tables 
and facts, but thrilling in others, because it 
describes that activity upon which democ- 
racy depends, the formation of intelligent 
reading habits. The publication of a book 
on adult reading is especially pertinent dur- 
ing the two-year intensive campaign to 
overcome adult illiteracy in which many 
sections are now engaged. 

Jesste ALLEN CHARTERS 

Ohio State University 


Lutheran Colleges 


SurvEY OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE 
Unirep LuTHERAN CHURCH IN 
America, by R. J. Leonard and others. 
New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1929. 3 volumes. $5.00. 


The Convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church in 1924 passed a reso- 
lution asking that an impartial scientific 
study by experts outside of the Lutheran 
church be made of their institutions for 
higher education, exclusive of theological 
education. ‘This Convention recognized 
the need of determining the function of 
the Lutheran colleges today in relation to 
their church, on the one hand, and to edu- 
cation at large, on the other. In May, 
1926, such a survey was undertaken by the 
authors just named with the co-operation 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The survey is most comprehensive. The 
three volumes are divided into eight parts 
as follows: (1) supporting organizations, 
location, accreditation, and government of 
the colleges; (2) physical plant, faculty, 
and student body; (3) organization, ad- 
ministration, and character of instruction 
and instructional facilities; (4) adminis- 
trative organization; (5) extra-curricular 
activities; (6) general recommendations 
for each institution; (7) work among Lu- 
theran students at non-Lutheran institu- 
tions; and (8) church policies in the sup- 
port and supervision of higher education. 
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To describe or to discuss in detail these 
eight parts of the survey is impossible here. 
The data were collected with great care. 
Evidently every effort was made to verify 
the data through correspondence and by 
visits of members of the staff to the various 
institutions. ‘The tables and accompanying 
graphs set forth concretely much informa- 
tion that is of great value not only to 
members of the United Lutheran Church 
and to their college officials, but to any in- 
dividual at all interested in the problems of 
higher education, either state or non-state. 
In places, insufficient data are presented to 
assure the reader that the conclusions 
drawn are based on the findings of this 
survey, but this does not often occur. 

Particular attention may well be called 
to Part VI, wherein specific recommenda- 
tions are made for each college. These 
should be especially helpful to the colleges 
and to the Lutheran Board of Fducation 
in reorganization of their facilities for 
higher education. 

Of greater value to institutions of higher 
education of the denominational type is 
Part VIII. Herein the Survey Commis- 
sion analyzes the activities of other church 
boards of education and sets forth recom- 
mendations that may be followed by such 
boards generally in regard to higher edu- 
cation. The prospect is definite and con- 
structive. 

This report will doubtless cause a care- 
ful heart searching on the part of the Lu- 
theran colleges. In any case, it should, 
judging from the facts revealed. On the 
other hand, the judgments appear fair, and 
unbiased, and the suggestions constructive. 
For this reason, it is a real contribution to 
the United Lutheran Church and to edu- 
cation at large. 


There are five monographs belonging 
to the series “Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education” 
which are complementary to the Survey 
of Higher Education for the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. Although the 
substance of them is found in this survey 
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report, certain additional information of 
the more detailed nature, that is necessary 
to allow a more complete interpretation of 
the report, is found in these monographs. 
It seems well, also, to center a group of 
studies about some major investigation. 

Under the title, /struction and Instruc- 
tional Facilities in the Colleges of the Uni- 
ted Lutheran Colleges in America, Donald 
Peery Cottrell has given a general résumé 
of principles, standards, and procedures in 
collegiate instruction, but he fails to state 
the bases used for determining these. An 
excellent bibliography indicates that his 
principles are founded on the views of a 
representative group of writers. 

The review of the instructional situation 
is so impersonal that it is impossible to locate 
any institution. This makes it impossible 
to determine whether the commendable 
features are characteristic of the same col- 
lege or colleges. In the recommendations 
the conditions within each college are 
stated, and specific recommendations are 
made for the betterment of instruction. It 
seems therefore that the data might well 
have been tabulated by colleges in other 
parts of the report. The writer commends 
this work as a bit of pioneering in this field 
and hopes that the author may continue 
experimentation as well as surveys to make 
the theories advanced more practical. 

In his study entitled University Work of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, 
Howard Marion LeSourd has undertaken 
a vital problem. To determine the policy 
of the Lutheran Church in regard to care 
for its constituency during the collegiate 
period is exceedingly delicate. The church 
has built its colleges for this purpose, and 
it is difficult to make an adjustment to care 
for those in non-Lutheran colleges. This 
study appears as Part VII of the Survey. 

The author has presented the historical 
development that has emphasized this new 
problem for the church. His array of facts 
is impressive and convincing. His con- 
clusions are well founded. He builds a 
program that calls for a leader who is a 
man of real Christian personality, the 
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active co-operation of students, and an en- 
lightened church body that will give the 
necessary aid in this work. Mr. LeSourd 
has given us a contribution that will doubt- 
less go far toward bridging the gap that 
has so often existed between the church 
and the non-church college. 

Denominational Policies in the Support 
and Supervision of Higher Education is a 
valuable contribution, due to the careful 
analysis of the work of denominational 
boards of education made by the author, 
Paul Meyer Limbert. The historical de- 
velopment as traced shows the forces which 
have molded the educational policies of 
these boards, and the author’s treatment 
creates confidence in his interpretation of 
the official records. The eight boards of 
education chosen are representative of the 
denominational influence in education. 

The author has been able to consider 
mooted questions frankly and fairly and in 
a manner that can scarcely create a feeling 
of opposition. In Chapter IV, “Religious 
Policies,” he asks questions that are funda- 
mental to the denominational college. His 
answer to the last question, “What are the 
marks of a Christian college?” is pertinent. 

As stated in the review of the Survey of 
the United Lutheran Colleges, the writer 
is especially pleased with Mr. Limbert’s 
“Perspective and Prospect.” Under eight 
captions, he states specific objectives which 
church boards of education must strive to 
attain if they are to continue to serve the 
church and its constituency, as well as 
others, through sane modern educational 
procedures. 

The study of Physical Education in the 
Colleges of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, as a part of the survey under 
the direction of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, was made by Carl Peter 
Schott. In his “Acknowledgements” he 
thanks the United Lutheran Board for 
having made it possible to visit “all of the 
colleges over which the Board has juris- 
diction.” The Survey of Higher Educa- 
tion for the United Lutheran Church in 
America includes sixteen colleges. The 
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final chapter of this study includes “spe- 
cific recommendations” for only ten col- 
leges. Throughout the study tabulations 
of data include four to eight colleges, in- 
stead of sixteen. Even these meager data 
are incomplete, poorly arranged, and in- 
definitely interpreted. 

Throughout the entire report, personal 
comment, often of an ironical nature, is 
introduced, It makes the writer doubt the 
thoroughness of the investigation and the 
sincerity of the author in presenting facts 
and making constructive suggestions to the 
colleges surveyed. 

Beulah Clark Van Wagenen recognizes 
two distinct limitations in her study, Extra- 
Curricular Activities in the Colleges of the 
United Lutheran Church of America, that 
no similar comprehensive study has been 
made for colleges, and also that the num- 
ber of colleges in her study is quite small. 
In light of these limitations she has devel- 
oped an “educational theory” of extra-cur- 
ricular activities in colleges on the basis of 
views expressed in the literature of this field 
in general, While not new, it enables the 
reader to understand the point of view of 
the author in later discussions. 

The major part of the book is given to 
specific organizations. ‘These illustrations 
are not confined to the Lutheran colleges, 
but are drawn from any source in order to 
set forth a principle of organization. Simi- 
larly, the conclusions are general in char- 
acter, and may be utilized as procedures to 
be used in colleges, but with latitude 
allowed for adaptation to local needs. 

C. C. McCracken 
Ohio State University 


In the Lay Magazines 

“The Course of Empire in Education,” by 
Gordon Hall Gerould, Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, January, 1930. 


In this article Professor Gerould starts 
out with the statement that “the old educa- 
tional hegemony of the Atlantic seaboard 
has been passing, until there is no reason 
for condescension east of the Alleghanies or 
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for uneasy jealousy west of them.” He 
thinks there are, however, hopeful differ- 
ences. The west takes education some- 
what more seriously than does the east. 
This is evidenced by the fact that western 
newspapers consider college and university 
items of greater news value than do the 
eastern papers. The greater interest in the 
west may be due to the fact that the public 
has a stake in higher education through the 
state-supported institutions. This fact, to- 
gether with the greater enthusiasm for edu- 
cation, is making possible experimentation 
which should lead to advancement. 


“A Contrast in Colleges,” by Iverne Gallo- 
way, Review of Reviews, December, 


- 1929. 


In an article written by a student who 
began her education in a small, conven- 
tional, denominational college and then 
transferred to Rollins College, two types of 
colleges are contrasted with all the ad- 
vantages listed on the side of the conference 
plan in effect at Rollins. While this is no 
doubt an overly enthusiastic report of in- 
dividual instruction based on very limited 
observation, it nevertheless represents the 
opinion of at least one student who has had 
the actual experience of doing undergrad- 
uate work in two types of college. 


“Career or Maternity?” by Henry R. 
Carey, North American Review, De- 
cember, 1929. 


Why do the graduates of women’s col- 
leges in the northeast marry less frequently 
than the women in the nation at large, and 
produce fewer children per marriage? Ac- 
cording to Henry R. Carey, the “most 
obvious explanation lies in the perspective 
of women’s college education itself. 

In several of these colleges the unbiological 
doctrine that personal achievement is the 
highest goal for the college woman is 
preached incessantly, though often indi- 
rectly.” Only Vassar, which has both grad- 
uate and undergraduate courses in home- 
making, is praised for making a start in 
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what the writer considers to be the right 
direction. 

In urging early marriage, the writer 
almost seems to be arguing against college 
education for women. “They [administra- 
tors] should realize that an American girl 
enters college, on an average, when her 
psycho-physical development has made her 
ripe for marriage.” 


“Salvation by Information,” by Hughes 
Mearns, North American Review, Jan- 


uary, 1930. 


The progressive-education movement is 
traced to a realization on the part of parents 
that school success depended upon memoriz- 
ing more or less trivial information. This 
recognition of the defects in American edu- 
cation led wealthy and professional people 
to put money into the new-type school. The 
article is richly illustrated with the writer’s 
own experiences. However, when the 
author in his last paragraph makes the join- 
ing of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion the condition for saving our children, 
he somewhat spoils an otherwise fine article. 


“The Unfinished Business of Education,” 
by John Erskine, Red Book, January, 
.930. 


“When children begin their education in 
any good school, they are developed in all 
their talents, they are encouraged to realize 
their possibilities in all directions.” But, 
says Professor Erskine in this interesting 
article, as children progress in school, their 
studies become narrower until finally they 
have to drop everything that interested 
them in the kindergarten and “‘when they 
reach the graduate school they drop every- 
thing except the pursuit of the subject 
which is supposed to be good for their pro- 
fession.”” 

Formerly the student in college selected 
whatever activities or sports he cared for 
and carried them on as well as he could 
with little aid or interference. “But now, 

. the student is not permitted to sub- 
scribe merely to the organizations which 
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interest him; when he pays his yearly fees, 
a lump sum is collected from him to cover 
all the undergraduate enterprises, and pres- 
sure is then exerted to make him support 
these enterprises indiscriminately.” 

Moreover, says Professor Erskine, “we 
teach boys separately and girls separately, 
and we also teach boys and girls together. 
Nobody knows which way is best, or 
whether there is any real difference.” In 
his final group of reflections, the attitude of 
American education toward sex education 
is criticized. Problems of sex have been 
seriously studied by competent scholars, yet 
“teachers are made to seem more blind 
than they are, and youth is left to find out 
for itself, often surreptitiously and tragically, 
what ought to be the accumulated wisdom 
of the race.” 


“The Evils of Organized Athletics in 
American Colleges,” by Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Current History, December, 1929. 


A fair and dispassionate discussion of cer- 
tain aspects of the Carnegie report on ath- 
letics by one who can speak from long 
experience is presented in an interesting 
manner. 

Professor Hart calls attention to some 
unfair deductions made in the report. In 
spite of active recruiting, he points out that 
the student must still meet the entrance 
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requirements. He does not consider that 
a scholarship which at the most does not 
cover more than half of the expenses is 
necessarily evidence of subsidizing “to a 
point bordering on professionalism.” He 
points out that the report leaves out of ac- 
count the fact that the best athletes are also 
frequently the best students. Professor 
Hart feels rather strongly that participation 
in organized athletics ought not to disqual- 
ify a student for scholarship aid. But he 
agrees with the report that such aid should 
not be ‘given for mere proficiency in ath- 
letics. He also calls attention to the fact 
that in this report “the undergraduate, as a 
factor in public opinion of his own college 
and of the outside world, is almost ignored.” 

Professor Hart does not condone irregu- 
larities in college athletics as evidenced in 
his statement that “the Carnegie Fund has 
made it possible to investigate thoroughly 
and without prejudice a state of things 
which is not consonant with genuine col- 
lege education for those brought directly 
within its influence.” But he refuses to get 
greatly excited over the matter. In his own 
words, “After all, the people who must 
read the report with greatest solicitude and 
care are the presidents of the colleges and 
universities.” Farther on he says, “A little 
attention, cooperation and forcible insistence 
on the part of institution heads can cure the 
immediate evils revealed.” 
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